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APOSTOLIC LETTER OF HIS HOLINESS POPE PIUS XI 
TO THE HIERARCHY OF THE UNITED STATES 


To Our Beloved Sons: 


William O’Connell, Cardinal Priest of the Title of St. Clement, 
Archbishop of Boston; Dennis Dougherty, Cardinal Priest of the 
Title of Sts. Nereus and Achilles, Archbishop of Philadelphia; 
George Mundelein, Cardinal Priest of the Title of Sta. Maria del 
Popolo, Archbishop of Chicago; Patrick J. Hayes, Cardinal Priest 
of the Title of Sta. Maria in Via, Archbishop of New York; and to 
Our other Venerable Brothers, the Archbishops and Bishops of 


the United States. 
Prius XI, Pope. 


Beloved Sons and Venerable Brothers, greeting and Apostolic 
blessing. 

Since it is a matter of greatest concern to Us that your under- 
takings and, above all, your endeavors in behalf of the Christian 
education of youth, should succeed as you desire, We rejoice 
heartily in the growth of your Catholic schools, seminaries and 
colleges. In particular, We are glad to note the progress which, 
under your direction, has been made by the Catholic University 
in Washington, because the more it prospers the more vigorous 
and efficient will be your other educational institutions. 

That the progress of the University is largely due to the efforts 
of Our Venerable Brother, Thomas Shahan, Titular Bishop of 
Germanicopolis, and Rector Emeritus of the University, you are 
well aware; this indeed is acknowledged by all who are interested 
in having religion upheld and furthered through the concordant 
testimony of revelation and reason. Therefore, as he of his own 
accord has retired from office after three terms of excellent service, 
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we have taken great pleasure in bestowing upon him the praise 
which he so well deserves and in appointing him Assistant to our 
Pontifical Throne. 

So it came about that, as the vacancy had to be filled by the ap- 
pointment of another Rector Magnificus, We, acting upon the 
advice of the Sacred Congregation of Seminaries and Universi- 
ties, recently appointed our beloved son, James Ryan, Roman 
Prelate, whom you also approved, to the Rectorship of the Catho- 
lic University in Washington. And it is Our earnest hope that he, 
under your leadership and guidance, will be able to carry this 
great work, day by day, to higher stages of development. 

At the same time We profit by this excellent opportunity to 
recall certain facts which express succinctly the thought and will 
of the Apostolic See regarding your University, its founding and 
upbuilding. Thus from the very beginning, Our predecessor, Leo 
XIII, at the instance of the Fathers of the Third Plenary Council 
of Baltimore, deemed worthy of all praise the project formed by 
them of establishing a university. Now, since the reasons for 
which the Bishops then claimed that the university was abso- 
lutely necessary, have become in the course of time ever more 
serious, it is no wonder that our predecessors of happy memory, 
Pius X and Benedict XV, fostered the growing institution with 
special care and solicitude, and encouraged the Bishops by prais- 
ing them for the fine work which already had been accomplished. 
Hence also, upon the petition of the Bishops, it was decreed that 
the University in Washington should forever remain under the 
control and protection of the Episcopate of your country; that 
no move should be made toward the establishment of another uni- 
versity in the United States of North America until all the usual 
faculties had been organized in the University at Washington; 
and finally that for the support of this University a yearly collec- 
tion should be taken up in every diocese. Add to this the fact 
that the Constitution of the University—which recently, after 
consultation with all the Bishops, has been revised, lays down, 
among other provisions relative to the development of the Uni- 
versity, that “all who are engaged in the government and ad- 
ministration of the University, shall take the deepest concern in 
fostering, more and more actively, its development.” This pro- 
vision is in thorough agreement with what Leo XIII wrote to His 
Eminence James Cardinal Gibbons, Archbishop of Baltimore 
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(10 April, 1877) and subsequently to all the Bishops of your 
country (7 March, 1889) : “Since this great University is designed 
not only to enhance the glory of your Country but also to bear 
wholesome and abundant fruit through the spreading of sound 
doctrine and the nourishing of Catholic piety, We rightfully ex- 
pect that the faithful in America, magnanimous as they are, will 
not fail you when they are called on to give generous support for 
the completion on a splendid scale of the work you have under- 
taken.” 

Such solicitude on the part of the Roman Pontiff aroused the 
hope, by no means faint, that your University was entering upon 
the road of prosperity—a hope which was cherished not only by 
Catholics but by all who were aware of the fact that the Church, 
throughout the ages, had been the mother and nurse of universities 
and similar centers of higher learning. Wherefore, as you your- 
selves, Beloved Sons and Brothers, fully understand, it would 
bring discredit on the Church if your University did not attain 
the degree of perfection which it needs in order to realize its aim: 
all the more so because in your country there are so many univer- 
sities richly endowed and supported by non-Catholics, through the 
generosity either of private individuals or of associations. 

Let not the fact be overlooked that during the past forty years 
your University has been the source of great and various benefits 
—to your dioceses and your schools, to the religious orders, to 
your clergy and your laity. Hence you can easily infer how 
many more and how much greater benefits would be derived from 
it if it were provided with all the means which it ought to have 
in abundance for the achievement of its purpose. 

As to the faithful, there can be no doubt but that in this matter 
of the University, as in everything else which involves the wel- 
fare of religion, they will gladly follow the lead of their pastors. 
Only one thing is required—the people must be taught that the 
University at Washington is intended to educate both the cleric 
and the layman, to equip them with higher learning in such wise 
that they not only will be thoroughly fitted, should occasion 
arise, to serve as teachers of the pupils in Catholic schools, but 
also that they may be trained in such knowledge of Christian 
truth as will enable them to champion, vigorously, the rights of 
the Church and to win both for themselves and for the Catholic 
cause the respect of those who are outside the fold. 
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Do not for a moment imagine, Beloved Sons and Venerable 
Brothers, that you can keep your Catholic students from attending 
non-Catholic institutions of learning unless your own University 
be so organized as regards the number of its faculties and the 
ability of its professors, that it can compare favorably and com- 
pete successfully with those others to which We have just referred. 

Therefore, to make a success of this most holy work, it is evi- 
dently necessary to gather, by annual collection, a large amount 
of money. The task of getting these funds, you must, not leave 
to the Trustees, and much less to the Rector; you must take it 
upon yourselves and perform it with the aid of your clergy. For 
you must be thoroughly convinced that whatever goes to the up- 
building of the University is not taken away from your dioceses 
or parishes; on the contrary, the money which they contribute 
will come back to them enhanced with a spiritual interest that 
will be to the great advantage of clergy and people alike. 

This very point We put before you at the beginning of Our Pon- 
tificate when We wrote: “If, as must needs be, the government 
and administration of the University is entrusted to a few of the 
Bishops, all should nevertheless have at heart its developmnet, 
since it was established for the benefit of all the dioceses of 
America.” 

In this connection, We think that it would be of the highest 
utility to the University if some Sunday, one and the same for all 
America, were set apart to be known as “Catholic University 
Day.” On that day let the clergy in all your churches explain 
the scope and needs of the University, urge the faithful to con- 
tribute to the utmost of their ability and see to it that the collec- 
tion is taken up in such manner as the Bishop may determine. 

This does not mean that the question of aiding the University 
is to be dropped for the rest of the year. What, after all, is to 
hinder the formation in each diocese and in each parish of groups 
with a membership of priests and lay people who would be willing, 
as far as their means permit, to make regular donations of specific 
sums to the University—the groups to be classified according to 
the annual amount which the members agree and promise to con- 
tribute? 

In this concerted action, let care be taken to give the children 
their place and share. For they with their tender hearts, ready as a 
rule to join in every noble enterprise, can easily be brought, under 
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the guidance and persuasion of their parents, to love the Uni- 
versity, the greatest of your institutions, once they realize that 
it is, now and always, the bulwark of their religion and of their 
country. And loving it they will vie with one another in giving 
their mite to help it. For it is quite natural that from childhood 
onward they should aid the University from which, in their later 
years, they will seek wisdom and all things else that go to the 
adornment of life. 

Such, then, Beloved Sons and Venerable Brothers, are the 
measures which We, in keeping with Our apostolic office and Our 
fatherly solicitude, have decided to lay before you in behalf of 
your University at Washington—though it was hardly necessary 
that We should instruct you on these points, seeing that in such 
matters also, that is, in promoting worthy causes by the collec- 
tion of funds, you hold by far the highest level of success. 

By carrying Our directions into effect, you will place at the 
new Rector’s disposal the means which are needed to build up the 
departments of the University and increase its facilities for study, 
thus enabling him to administer his office with more abundant 
results. 

You will also do Us a most acceptable service by giving Us 
prompt and accurate information regarding whatever, in the 
judgment of each of you, may further or hinder the progress of 
your great University, so that, as occasion requires, We may 
intervene and use Our authority to good effect. 

Meantime as a harbinger of heavenly gifts and likewise as a 
token of Our fatherly goodwill toward you, We most lovingly 
in the Lord bestow Our Apostolic Blessing upon you, Beloved 
Sons and Venerable Brothers, upon the clergy and the people 
under your watchful care, and upon all who in any way may 
assist the University. 

Given at St. Peters, Rome, the tenth day of October in the year 
MCMXXVIII, the seventh of Our Pontificate. 

Prius XI, Pope. 








ADDRESS TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


The Catholic University of America is one of the very youngest 
of that great family of centers of learning, whose origin stretches 
back to the Middle Ages—whose birth was blessed by great and 
learned Popes—and whose charters were endorsed by the civil 
rulers of their time, whether emperors, kings or presidents. 

The Alma Mater of all great Christian schools from Bologna, 
Padua, Paris and Oxford to Washington was Sancta Mater Ec- 
clesia. The most beneficent and powerful founders and protectors 
of the schools, whether popular or of the highest grade, were the 
Popes, fathers of Christendom. Ever conscious of their divine 
commission to go forth and teach, they have been not only the 
common fathers of all the nations during all the centuries, but the 
promoters of everything that was surest and sanest and soundest 
in the whole wide world of Christian civilization and the refine- 
ment of Christian influence. 

Their first care, naturally, was the propagation of the faith, the 
truth which comes from God; but that never prevented them from 
giving the freest scope and encouragement to the cultivation and 
the study of all truth, human as well as divine. And so not only 
theology, but the humanities and law and medicine and literature 
and the fine arts and all the various branches even of experimental 
science, made their home in the great centers of learning, founded 
and endorsed by Popes and Cardinals and Bishops in nearly 
every land wherever the faith was preached. 

For reasons obvious enough to an impartial eye, this story of the 
founding of the schools of Europe and of America, especially 
South America, has been deliberately obscured, ignored, mini- 
mized. But the facts were so plain that no modern historian, who 
respects his own reputation for truth, now hesitates to proclaim 
it from the house-tops. 

Every student of the history of human learning realizes quite 
well that even universities may have their fads and fancies; and 
that from time to time mere suppositions and conjectures, which 
are nothing but theories in the end, are seized upon with the frenzy 
of an enthusiasm worthy of a better cause, and raised to the dig- 


nity of a dogma. 
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Those of us who have known something of this state of affairs, 
even in our own time, can remember the widespread excitement 
which the unproven statements of a few pseudo-scientists have 
aroused, not among the real scientists themselves but among 
what might be called the camp followers of science. And we 
realize well, also, how today these very theories have been utterly 
disproved and cast into the discard. They were the momentary 
ebullition of minds too close to their work and without the balance 
which a great tradition and a clear pfdspective always give to 
knowledge. 

The Catholic centers of learning in their time have naturally 
been brought into contact with this; but the keen mind of the 
Church, enjoying as she does such an age-long experience in these 
matters, stood calmly by, gently warning the enthusiasts of the 
danger of yielding to novelties without foundation, saved both 
teachers and scholars and the world at large from the craze of 
every new fantastic theory, and biding her time, kept clear and 
true the stream of knowledge through all the centuries. 

In those moments of premature exaltation caused by fervor 
with little reason behind it, the Church has had: to take her share 
of derision, as standing in the way of progress. The Church 
knows very well the difference between progress by guesswork and 
advancement on the solid ground of revelation, tradition and rea- 
son; and she is always perfectly content in these trying moments 
to wait till the shouting dies down, as it always does, when the 
real scholars, scientific and impartial, at last discover that what 
for the moment appeared a fixed star in the firmament was not 
even a meteor but a rather distracting display of mental fireworks. 
This same experience is repeated century after century, during 
which the Church, conservative yet always conservatively pro- 
gressive, remains on firm ground unmoved by any passing spec- 
tacular performance. And those who sincerely love real knowl- 
edge, fully cognizant of her position, turn to her as the great Alma 
Mater of all true learning. 

The Catholic Church is a devoted mother, and above all else 
she is anxious about giving correct guidance and direction to 
the minds of her children. She takes an active part in super- 
vising and wisely directing the chief courses of study in our 
schools and universities. And it is well that it is so, for by this 
maternal kindness our centers of learning are spared many a 
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painful and bitter experience, which others, lacking in just this, 
have found to their cost to be of all too frequent occurrence. 

Everyone knows that no more competent and authentic group 
of educators exists than the Congregation of Studies, whose head 
is the Pope himself and whose members are universally conceded 
to be men of widest experience and profound learning. And 
besides all this, whenever there is a question of examining a 
theory, a doctrine, or a principle of science, they have the finest 
experts in the world in all these branches at their disposal 
and beck and call, to deliberate and decide upon what ought and 
what ought not to be taught as well-proven and well-grounded, 
sound and safe learning. Far from being a hindrance to any 
real progress and education, this is of the very highest ad- 
vantage and safeguards from momentary fads those institutions 
dedicated only to the knowledge and propagation of the truth. 
To any fairminded and impartial witness, all this is a matter of 
history and of fact. 

This Catholic University of America, though youthful in years, 
has the tremendous advantage unspeakable in its value of being 
founded by one of the most enlightened Popes the Church has 
ever had, the immortal Leo XIII, and is today under the watch- 
ful and loving care of the Pope whom all the world knows as 
an ardent lover of learning, Pius XI. It was established for the 
purpose of studying Christian truth and propagating what is 
known to be sound doctrine and true science. One of her chief 
missions is to reveal to America the true significance of the 
Church. And no one, alas, who knows present-day conditions 
will deny that America has not entirely understood, as yet, either 
the Church or her divine and supernatural mission to all hu- 
manity, to every nation under the sun, and to this our own be- 
loved land, our own America. 

It is our hope that this institution, imbued with the most sacred 
love of Holy Church, as well as with the most deep and genuine 
affection for America, will in due time make it clear to all fair 
minds that the Catholic Church, and all she has stood for through 
the centuries and all she stands for today, will now and in the 
years to come be one of the strongest props upon which the con- 
tinued welfare of America may lean with the most perfect 
security. 

Never will any doctrine of disintegration or rebellion or de- 
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struction find a place within these halls. Here will be taught 
forever the glorious privilege of freedom under law. Here will 
be inculcated devotion to the nation. Here will be encouraged 
every sentiment of harmony and unity between citizen and citi- 
zen of this great republic, which depends so much upon the unity 
and harmony of its fellow-citizens for the continuation of its 
very existence. 

For these reasons, and because we know and give our solemn 
pledge to all the world of the truth of our patriotic sentiments, 
here taught and lived, I feel it a proud privilege to welcome to 
the Catholic University of America the presence of the President 
of these United States. Not once, but many times he has borne 
testimony of the fundamental truth that without religion there 
can be no government and that learning, unless inspired and 
sanctified by religion, is of small importance in the upbringing 
and the training and the formation of the future citizens of 
America. 

Mr. President, for many years in our own beloved New Eng- 
land, we have stood upon the same platform before the citizens 
of whom you were the Governor and I was an humble Christian 
Bishop. Therefore, I have good reason to know that both as 
Governor of Massachusetts and President of the United States 
you have ever given valiant testimony of the need of faith in 
learning. 

The Catholic University of America was founded upon this 
principle, and with a heart full of admiration for your con- 
stancy in behalf of that same all-important doctrine, I and 
all the Board of Governors, the faculty and students of the 
Catholic University of America bid you a most hearty and 
loyal welcome. 

Wiuiam Carpinat O’ConNELL. 











INAUGURAL ADDRESS 


The Church has established a great University at Washington 
for two reasons. In the first place, this University concretizes our 
belief in the principle that science, philosophy, and religion must 
go forward together if a well-rounded and acceptable world-view 
is to prevail. As against theories which advocate intellectual sepa- 
ratism, this University represents the ideal of a unit truth, which 
unity, obscured at times, is achievable if men will but continue 
with patience and loyalty their search for unchangeable wisdom. 
Secondly, this University typifies the many-sided contribution 
which the Catholic Church is making, in a national way, to the 
complex life of our great Republic. Unlike some older universi- 
ties, it was not founded simply to prepare men for the ministry. 
From its beginnings the objectives of the Catholic University were 
wider than that. The founders looked upon this University as a 
center of humanistic, scientific, and religious thought, a source from 
which would flow in every direction the vivifying currents of the 
best thinking in theology, philosophy, science, letters, politics, 
economics, and the law, to the upbuilding and quickening of the 
national life. 

The great mediaeval universities were not clerical in the depre- 
ciatory sense of that word. They were catholic—that is, universal. 
No intellectual interest was foreign to their spirit of impartial in- 
vestigation, no intellectual task too difficult for their inquiring 
pursuit. From out those schools went forth great summae, sub- 
lime literatures, scientific treatises, medical tracts, and legal tomes. 
Professor Longwell writes that “the age which created Scholas- 
ticism in finished form was also producing mysticism and shaping 
humanism and beginning science.” 

Judged by their products, and not from an apriori point of view, 
the mediaeval universities were established much for the same 
reasons that modern universities are being built, for the investiga- 
tion of truth and the spread of knowledge. Since Catholicism 
was the universally accepted religion, it was only natural that it 
should have controlled the religious thought of the mediaeval 
school. This, however, does not mean, as Professor Haskins has 
pointed out in his Renaissance of the Twelfth Century, that aca- 
demic freedom was denied teachers in the mediaeval universities, 
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or that scholars were hampered in their researches. On the con- 
trary, if we except the realm of revealed religion upon which 
there was universal agreement, it is safe to assert that at no time 
in the world’s history were men so intellectually free as they were 
in mediaeval times. The thirteenth was supremely a century of 
reason, so much so that we today, accustomed as we are to the 
utmost liberty in speculation, are astonished when history, fairly 
and accurately written, reveals the lengths to which the spirit of 
rationalism drove the mediaeval thinker. 

It is not without reason that the Catholic University of Amer- 
ica has been linked up so closely with the great mediaeval univer- 
sities. We are the direct heir of those famous institutions of the 
past; our parentage is one and the same. The Popes founded 
those great schools—a Pope, Leo XIII, founded this University 
and his successors have continued among its greatest benefactors 
and supporters. Underlying present-day education are the philo- 
sophical principles which actuated mediaeval culture, a philosophy 
whose applicability to contemporary thought and its problems is 
no less possible than it was seven centuries ago. The connection 
of the Catholic University with the past lies mainly in this, that 
we accept the philosophy and religion of which Paris, Oxford, 
Salamanca, and Bologna were such striking formulations; our 
hopes for the future are based on unswerving loyalty and devo- 
tion to these same principles. 

Rooted in a sound philosophy of life and dedicated to the devel- 
opment and perpetuation of the worthiest fruits of American 
thought and endeavor, this University has almost completed a half 
century of existence. She stands today as the embodiment of the 
best in Catholic educational theory and practice, conscious of her 
position of leadership, devoted to her tasks, and pledged to ever 
greater efforts looking toward the actualization of those high 
ideals which illumine her path, consecrate her efforts, and hold out 
a crown for her achievements. 

One of the fundamental forces making for the development of 
the democracy in which we live is education. On no other sub- 
ject have so many, and such contradictory, judgments been ex- 
pressed. The ordinary man, at times even the professional 
educator, seems at sea as to the import of the attitudes which he 
assumes toward the educative process and its functioning. What 
we stand in need of, if democracy is to be preserved, is a secure 
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grasp on the principles which underlie sound education. The 
immediate imperative is a restatement of our educational faith in 
terms of an acceptable philosophy. We need not only to restate 
our educational position; we must, first of all, rethink it, bringing 
educational practice into harmony with philosophical profession. 
A lip service to education will not save democracy. If our philo- 
sophical attitude toward the state, law, and government is wrong, 
logically we may look for harmful educational practices. In such 
a case the school becomes but another instrument for indoctrinat- 
ing the children of the nation in the false principles and ideals of 
dangerous political and educational theorists. 

In every worth-while philosophy the place and function of the 
state in education must be defined with clearness and exactness. 
A clear definition implies clear thinking. Such thinking has been 
rare among educational theorists. Imbued with the Hegelian 
philosophy, many have come to look on the state as a sort of 
super-organism to which must be accorded supreme rights in 
every sphere, including education. From out such ideals have 
risen state monopolies, so characteristic of European countries. 
Historically, the American attitude has always been one of free- 
dom of education. We have never subscribed to the nationalist 
theory, to what Belloc calls the philosophy of the “slave state,” 
despite the efforts of a group of prominent educators to lead us in 
that direction. On the contrary, the final interpreter of the Con- 
stitution, our Supreme Court, has recently declared that state 
monopoly of education is unconstitutional, that in the American 
polity there exists a place for private educational effort, that the 
right of the parent to choose the type of education he wishes his 
children to have is inalienable and unassailable. 

The Church has always viewed her mission as primarily edu- 
cational, since unlike fraternal organizations, economic groups, or 
schools of philosophy, she regards herself as a militant society 
of men who not only accept a definite view of the world and of life, 
but are pledged to the diffusion of these beliefs, to the presenta- 
tion of these doctrines to every type of mind. Moreover, the 
Church has never looked upon religious education as a kind of 
purple patch to be tacked on to the ordinary curriculum, but as a 
prime necessity for all who accept her beliefs and as the foundation 
of the whole educational scheme. Doctrines are not only to be 
taught; they are to be taught in a religious context and by conse- 
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crated teachers. They are to be taught, too, so that the whole 
body of knowledge, human an ddivine, shall be brought into har- 
monious relations in its several parts, so that the interdependence 
of part on part shall be made manifest, and the unit character of 
truth itself become clear. 

No one will assert that it is easy to mark off with precision the 
fields of science, philosophy, and religion. Oftentimes the facts 
and principles of one impingle on a neighboring field. Moreover, 
the efforts of scientist, philosopher, and theologian are devoted to 
extending, in as far as possible, their respective fields of investi- 
gation. There is no unalterable opposition, however, between 
science and philosophy, or between philosophy and religion. Con- 
flicts arise, but they are due in large part to misunderstandings 
which solve themselves with the passage of time. The true scholar, 
no matter to what realm of investigation his life is devoted, follows 
after the vision of unity, a bright, clear light ever beckoning him 
upwards, until such time as he may attain the portals and enter 
into complete possession of the truth. 

And a university which can look beyond the phenomenal, the 
changing, the manifold of this workaday world into the stable, 
unchanging unity which holds all partial truths together, is a uni- 
versity which points the way toward a view of the universe in 
which none of the elements which go to make up its varied nature 
and activities is slurred, a view whose all-inclusiveness will find 
a proper place for the approved results of science, the accepted 
teachings of philosophy, and the revealed doctrines of Christian 
belief. 

Fortunately, a new consciousness has been born in our own 
times of the need of religious training for all. Democracy has not 
only brought into existence a recognition of the truth that all men 
should have an equal opportunity to be educated; it has con- 
vinced us that every man, as a son of God, has the right to be 
educated religiously. Never before did men so ardently desire 
the fruits which only a deep religious life can bring forth; never 
before have the nations looked forward with such hopeful expec- 
tancy to a condition wherein all men may live in peace and fellow- 
ship as befits the members of a universal brotherhood. Need I 
point out that for the fulfillment of such aspirations there is but 
one course open to mankind? History testifies to the truth of 
the assertion that we need never look for salvation, individual, 
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national or societal, in an education completely divorced from 
religion. 

President Coolidge has said that “the thing which the world 
needs most is a proper spiritual conception of human relation- 
ships.” I venture the statement it is precisely such proper con- 
ception of human personality, both abstractly and in its manifold 
practical relations to the world in which we live, that we are in a 
position to give to American thought, that the peculiar contribu- 
tion of this University to American life will be found in the doc- 
trines of the individual’s worth and of his place in society which 
we teach. Certainly, it is not to political, economic, or scientific 
theorists that we are to turn for a full elucidation of the meaning 
of human relationships. The spiritual, by its very definition, 
transcends the realm of science. Properly it lies within the prov- 
ince of the ethical and religious thinker to say what human per- 
sonality means and to define the attitude of person to person, of 
group to group. 

The American people is possessed of unbounded energy and 
initiative. They need no stimulus to the pursuit of material hap- 
piness; they do need to pause at times in order to ask whither 
they are going. If our national life is to endure, sound ethical 
values must be established, correct principles of action must be 
formulated, outcomes must be tested in the crucible of high and 
noble ideals. A democracy must be constantly examining its con- 
science, for it is as true of the nation as of each man’s spiritual 
life, that it profits us nothing if we gain the whole world and lose 
our own souls. Democracy is at bottom a religious ideal; for 
democracy is the political expression of the divine commandment 
of love, and love is, in the last analysis, freedom. Present-day 
America needs to ponder this profound truth. 

Now, human life to be viewed totally must be considered from 
the moral and religious side. The relations, too, of human beings 
to one another must be studied morally and religiously. Morality 
is as necessary for the reasoned continued existence of the universe 
as are the laws of physics, chemistry, and biology. But who is to 
interpret the laws of justice, the concepts of right and wrong, who 
is to set the standards by which the individual and the nation are 
to judge their actions? All are in agreement as to the existence 
of a moral imperative, but who is to define the common standards 
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of morality or to point out the source from which these standards 
receive their justification? 

If education is world-building, it should not fail to take religion 
into account, and especially that religion which represents the full 
flowering of revealed truth. The cause of truth is not served by 
closing one’s eyes to Christianity, ner is the value of science and 
philosophy enhanced by failure to take cognizance of the position 
which Christianity occupies in the thoughts of millions. If we 
are to build a new world through education, can it be constructed 
by ignoring those rules of action by which Western civilized na- 
tions have lived and live even today? Only in a union of the moral 
and religious can we hope to find that definitive, complete, and 
perfect correspondence between belief and act which the Divine 
plan of the universe logically requires. 

An institution whose atmosphere is Christian, whose objectives 
are determined by reason of their religious character and influ- 
ence, is in a position to solve correctly the problems of human 
relationships, whether of individuals or of nations. An education 
which regards the fields of science, philosophy, and religion as 
merging one into the other, which views the contributions of each 
as complementary to all the rest, which sees in the practical appli- 
cations of religious truth an aid to scientific and philosophical 
advance, is not likely to err in determining the rights of the indi- 
vidual, his duties to self, to country, and to God. 

The founders have set such ideals before us. It is the task of 
the Rector and the professoriate of this University to see to their 
realization. In accomplishing this, our high destiny, we shall not 
only be doing our part in the construction of a sound philosophy of 
action; we shall continue to infuse into American life those ele- 
ments of moral and religious strength, coupled with philosophical 
accuracy and scientific knowledge, which have contributed so 
much to its upbuilding and to its present admirable condition. 

James H. Ryan. 








RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION IN COLLEGES AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


The instructions given to me are that I should write a short 
paper of a kind that will start a discussion; the subject being 
Religious Instruction in Secondary Schools, with special refer- 
ence to the possibility of drawing up a curriculum or syllabus that 
will influence pupils towards a lasting Catholic loyalty and a 
continuance of religious practice after they have left school. 

This paper will have no detailed suggestions to offer as to the 
syllabus, partly because to offer a syllabus to professional sylla- 
bus-makers would be indiscreet and partly because I have, in fact, 
already committed that very indiscretion, with results that are 
still available in print for anyone who is curious. The best thing 
I can do will be to set down in disconnected fashion certain con- 
siderations which seem to me very useful to be kept in mind by 
anybody who is responsible for religious instruction of a secondary 
or post-primary character in the case of boys. 

In the first place it does not seem to me that there is any very 
close connection, of cause and effect, between the religious syllabus 
or curriculum and loyalty to religious practice later on. Probably 
we should all agree that such a loyalty arises much more out of 
the will and the heart than out of the operations of the intellect 
and reason, to use the language of St. Thomas; or if you prefer the 
useful modern terminology, the faithfulness of individuals to reli- 
gious practice depends not so much upon their intelligence as upon 
their love-life. A good syllabus or curriculum is certainly not 
going to ensure a permanent loyalty. What is true, however, is 
that a bad curriculum may become a genuine obstacle, hindering 
a love of the Faith and providing a ready-made excuse for neglect- 
ing it later on. By a bad curriculum I mean an unsuitable cur- 
riculum—one which is ill-adapted to the mental age and condition 
of the learners; in short, a curriculum devoid of interest. The 
chief business of a curriculum-maker is, therefore, to eliminate 
from the menu such mental food as is known to be indigestible. 

This leads to another consideration, namely, that Syllabus and 
Method are distinct only in ratione, not in re. In practice the 
two things are inseparably connected just as much as diet and 
cooking. We often draw up a syllabus and then profess to leave 
methods to the teacher. But here there is fallacy. Method—I 
mean method of learning even more than method of teaching—is 
the really important thing in school, and syllabus is a compara- 
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tively minor point. Consequently the reasonable procedure is first 
to make up one’s mind which methods are best, and then compose 
a syllabus to fit in with them. Believers in the parrot-system, for 
instance, would naturally make one sort of syllabus, and a quite 
different sort would be made by those who see the human mind as 
something growing and needing the right kind of nourishing food; 
or by those who think that with older boys religious truth will 
flourish best in an atmosphere of free-spoken discussion accom- 
panied by competent guidance. So far for preliminaries. Now 
let us come a little closer to the subject. 

It can never be waste of time to study the Gospels, nor will 
anybody here wish to dismiss our Divine Lord’s example as irrele- 
vant. How did our Lord teach? What methods did He adopt as 
being suitable for conveying truth to the human mind? 

In that book of Chesterton’s with its challenging title, which 
came like a stirring trumpet-call to us who were young in the years 
before the war, and weary already both of modernist muddle and 
anti-modernist panic, G. K. C. remarks that Christ our Lord “had 
even a literary style of His own.” In similar fashion we may say 
that our Lord had a teaching-method of His own, too. Partly it 
consists of an extreme readiness to answer questions, because a 
question shows that the questioner’s mind is ready to take in the 
answer. Also sometimes at an important moment our Lord would 
ask a question Himself. But in what we may call His ordi- 
nary regular ways of teaching we see two main elements. The 
first is narrative—the story. There are the set parables, which 
are so numerous; but almost any saying of His, even when not in 
story-form, carries a picture with it and a story in germ, as it 
were; so closely does it keep to the concrete. Also I think it is 
worthy of note that our Lord’s stories are always about people. 

And the second element is action—parabolic action. No need 
to enumerate instances—the Gospels are full of them—from every- 
day incidents such as setting a child in the midst of the Disciples, 
or making clay for the eyes of the blind man, or the washing of 
the Disciples’ feet, to miracles of symbolic import such as the 
cursing of the barren figtree, or the feeding of the 5,000. First, 
He somehow drew attention for the action He was going to do; 
then He did it; and then He explained it. With our Lord (as 
afterwards with St. Francis of Assisi) action itself is a language, 
and if modernists remembered this they would not feel their usual 
difficulties about such a point as the Ascension. The supreme in- 
stance, of course, is our Lord’s death on the Cross; first He prophe- 
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sied it, then He endured it, and afterwards He “opened the Scrip- 
tures” to His disciples in order to explain what He had done on 
Calvary. Nor is there any need tq remind you of how this action- 
language, this divine school where the deed is more than the word, 
is epitomized in the Holy Eucharist and perpetuated even to the 
consummation of the world, in the whole liturgical and sacra- 
mental system of the Church. 

The story charged with human interest, the action charged with 
significance—these are the two ways of teaching chosen by our 
Lord; we may fairly argue that He chose them because these are 
the ways in which ideas really do enter and take root in the 
human mind; and it will not be rash to try to discover what appli- 
cation of them can be made to our own work. 

What is the Story, then, that a Catholic education ought to nar- 
rate? What else but the story of God becoming man; of our Lord’s 
coming and the preparation for it, of His life and His death, of 
His founding the Church, and of His care of it ever since? 

And what will be the Action, the living drama, charged with 
significance, in which the young Catholic may learn to recognize 
Truth and Goodness and Beauty at their very Source? What else 
but the liturgy, or rather the whole devotional life of Catholicism, 
whether liturgical or extra-liturgical—everything in fact that goes 
on in church. 

In one word, History and Liturgy, Story and Action, might be- 
come the twin pillars of an ideal religious training for the ordinary 
Catholic. 

In the primary period of education these ideas could be applied 
quite simply and literally. Children—I mean children under 
twelve—ought to learn religion in a child’s way: that is by doing 
the actions of religion and having these actions explained to them 
as occasion arises; and by hearing and reading stories, especially 
about our Lord, and about the Saints, too, in preparation for 
Church history. Also they could learn plenty of things by heart, 
prayers and hymns and such-like, because such things, made of the 
language of poetry and life, enter the mind and nourish it even if 
the meaning is not fully understood at the time; and the children 
might well be gathering a stock of memorized prayers which would 
stand them in good stead all their life, say for their thanksgiving 
after Communion. But the children of primary age should not 
learn any Catechism by heart, or have anything to do with the 
Catechism at all. The Catechism and all the definitions and for- 
mulas of technical theology should be reserved for secondary 
school age. 
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And here I may be allowed to say that the “Sower Scheme of 
Religious Instruction,” in so far as it compromises on this point, 
still prescribing the Catechism for the primary school, falls short 
of what is desirable and cannot be regarded as anything more 
than a step in the right direction. 

And now to apply the foregoing considerations to boys of sec- 
ondary school age. On the historical side I should ask for an in- 
troductory treatment of the history of Israel, and indeed of man- 
kind, up to our Lord’s time, in whatever way might be practicable; 
then a full treatment of the life of our Lord and the founding of 
the Church, with one of the Gospels for a text; followed by the 
subsequent history of the Church to our own times, done rapidly 
like the pre-Christian period, and treated more as a sequel to our 
Lord’s life than as ecclesiastical history studied for its own sake. 

If this historical part were done properly, especially as regards 
our Lord’s life, there would be no need for any special treatment 
of “Apologetics.” The present writer thinks that the formal 
course of standardized Apologetics is unsuitable in a secondary 
school. It presupposes a mass of detailed knowledge and a power 
of weighing evidence that boys in early teens cannot possess. All 
they can do with Apologetics is to study up the skeleton argu- 
ments that are offered to them, and it is likely enough that the 
more critical minds may find some of the arguments unsatisfy- 
ing. It is all too slick, too much “on paper,” too diagrammatic. 
It will all clatter down in pieces in their mind at the first touch of 
a real difficulty stated with sincerity and vividness. The ordinary 
boy has no need of Apologetics, of course, and as for the clever 
ones, they need something deeper and more solid than either the 
Apologetics of the text-books or the platform kind of religious 
repartee that is found in the Question-Box style of handbook. 
“The true apologetics,” as Canon Driscoll said once, “is the study 
of history.” 

On the liturgical side, in secondary schools, I suppose the real 
thing would be to carry out everything in church as fully and as 
perfectly as possible, with everybody taking part and taking turns 
at duties of Sanctuary and Sacristy; and this would be fully pos- 
sible only in boarding schools. Even in day schools one could 
hope for a chapel and a corporate religious life of some kind. In 
any case one would ask for a good knowledge of the Mass from 
all points of view, for a familiarity with the Missal and some in- 
sight into its beauties which will involve some notions about the 
Old Testament, for some acquaintance with plain chant if any 
purposes could be found for it in the life of the school, and for an 
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adequate notion of the feasts and seasons of the ecclesiastical year. 
Also plenty of fresh guidance about things like going to confession, 
and somehow or other a good selection of English hymns in con- 
stant use. Either here or in the church history department, it 
would be well to make an occasional excursion into the historical 
aspect of the liturgy and the Sacraments—just enough to show 
how modern Catholicism is one thing with the Catholicism of the 
New Testament, notwithstanding the vast difference in external 
details. In these various ways the secondary school boy might 
arrive at a good understanding of the why and wherefore of all 
the things he does and sees done in church. 

And now (you will be asking) where does Doctrine come in? 

Well, a good deal depends on what is meant by that word Doc- 
trine. There is doctrine in a narrative, doctrine in a dramatic 
action. If by doctrine you mean simply the teachings of the 
Church, I say there is plenty of doctrine in the Gospels and in the 
history of the Church; and also plenty in the Mass and the Missal 
and the Sacraments. It is there already, and only needs to be 
pointed out and commented upon at appropriate occasions as they 
arise in the course of study. Such a doctrinal commentary would 
naturally be provided by the Catechism, which is in its rightful 
place when it is used in a secondary school, and again when it is 
used in church. Our present Catechism is better than the Cate- 
chisms in use in most countries, but it is unnecessarily long, and 
labours under the disadvantage of being written in some parts for 
babies and in other parts for highly intelligent adults. For sec- 
ondary school purposes as well as for use in church, the ideal Cate- 
chism would be something shorter, and written as if for intelligent 
children of thirteen or fourteen, which also represents pretty well 
the level of intelligence reached by the average adult. 

But possibly by that word “Doctrine” you mean something 
more than is to be found in the Catechism. Perhaps what you 
are asking for is a systematic course of scientific theology, the 
theology of the professional theologian with its technical terms 
and definitions and precise formulations and logical divisions and 
proofs—a course of something like seminary theology, in fact, as 
far as such a thing can be done in a secondary school. If so, I can- 
not agree. I think it is a pity to attempt too much scientific theol- 
ogy, whether dogmatic or moral, with the ordinary laity. There 
is quite enough of it in the Catechism for practical purposes, and 
probably too much of it in sermons and text-books and school 
instruction generally. 
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Please do not imagine from this that I am denying the useful- 
ness of scientific theology, still less questioning its validity. 

Let me explain. It is all a matter of the using of words. There 
are two ways of using words, two kinds of human language. 

On the one hand there is the language of science: the language 
of logical and precise statement, which uses a word to express 
one meaning only, a meaning accurate and definable. We can 
all recognize something noble and at the same time humble about 
the true scientific attitude of mind, and nothing is more striking 
about it than its complete accuracy and precision in the use of 
words. It keeps its word to one level of meaning; they have 
length and breadth but not depth; in describing the object every- 
thing is sacrificed to an exactness of statement such as will make 
misunderstanding impossible. The professional theologian as such 
aims at using this scientific language and rightly refuses to use 
any other. 

On the other hand there is the language of life and literature, 
in which words are alive and can suggest more than they say. 
In ordinary life and conversation, as in poetry, a word or a phrase 
may convey several meanings at once, on different levels or planes; 
and it may also be laden with special associations which add to all 
its meanings a richness and vividness to which science cannot 
aspire. This language, too, has its own kind of accuracy and pre- 
cision—it is a psychological precision, the precision of finding 
exactly the right words for what one has in mind. Nevertheless, 
because of that very richness, that three-dimensioned quality, the 
words that are made flesh in life and in literature always remain 
open to misunderstanding. And, of course, this language of life 
and of literature is the language that has power. It is creative. 
Moreover, this (as far as the records tell us) is the kind of lan- 
guage that our Lord Himself has invariably used, whether during 
His life on earth, or since then on the occasions of His appearances 
to the saints. 

“Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou Me?” 
“Francis, go and rebuild My church which thou seest is 
falling in ruins.” 

It is this language that the Catholic religion, like every other 
religion, uses naturally. The Catholic religion often finds it neces- 
sary to use a scientific language, too, chiefly in order to define her 
teaching in the face of some heresy or other; and even when the 
Church is not drawing up definitions herself, the theologians are 
always busy at it in their own way. Scientific theology must 
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needs be studied by priests, lest they should slip into heresies in 
preaching and explaining the Faith. For the same reason I think 
that anyone who is going to teach religion, even lay-teachers, needs 
to have a certain acquaintance with scientific theology. But it 
may be that owing perhaps to the permanent atmosphere of reli- 
gious controversy that has prevailed since the Reformation, this 
systematized and scientific theology of the seminary has been 
carried over too bodily into popular instruction. And as for the 
ordinary faithful and ordinary school children, I believe it would 
be better if they learned the Faith as men learned it from the 
Apostles—that is, through the medium of the story of Christ’s life 
and through the Sacraments and the Mass. 

Life instead of mere words—reality instead of verbalism— 
things instead of mere printed matter. I suppose that is what we 
all desire to aim at in education, and especially in religious educa- 
tion. The great enemy is the parrot-system; but I have not said 
much about that in this paper because as far as my own observa- 
tion goes, our secondary schools for boys are singularly free from 
the parrot-system. The foregoing suggestions as to syllabus are 
chiefly directed towards the removal of elements which seem to be 
unsuitable and non-nutritious for the youthful mind. Even if all 
the suggestions were adopted, I should not expect any startling 
difference in the number of pupils who keep up religious practice 
when school-days are over. But we might perhaps hope for a 
still deeper and more intelligent Catholic life in those who do keep 
it up. And what we might expect ultimately (I think) would be 
more and more converts to the Church, for at present the ordinary 
Englishman undoubtedly finds us too argumentative, too proud 
of our own logic, too scornful of his own illogical loyalties, too 
fond of technical language and a priori arguments, too cocksure 
in drawing conclusions from the teachings of the Church. He can 
see and feel a divine glow at the heart of Catholicism, but his heart 
fails him at the mountains of barbed wire we set up all around it. 

What we all want to see is a well-instructed Catholic laity. 
Does this mean Catholics who can distinguish the “matter” and 
the “form” in each of the Sacraments, and who can tell you how 
many sorts of lies there are, and give you the correct name for an 
untruth uttered in fun? Or does it not rather mean a Catholic 
who can serve Mass and use his Missal with appreciation, and 
who understands the origin and the extent of the authority of the 
Church? F. H. Drinkwater. 
Birmingham, 

England. 














WHAT DO INTELLIGENCE TESTS MEASURE? 


It need not have been a very serious handicap, as many educa- 
tional psychologists have often protested, that scientists set out 
to measure intelligence without at the same time having a very 
clear conception of the nature of that mental capacity. People 
have been measuring electricity for ever so long, succeeding with- 
out a doubt very well, and they did not have to let their efforts wait 
upon the successful issue of an investigation into the nature of 
this physical force. Otherwise we should, at the present time, 
probably be without many of the luxuries of life, from flat-irons 
to radio, because no one knows much about its real nature even 
at this day. But there does come a time when we should do a 
little theoretical reckoning and mentally retract our steps to see 
just what we have been about during the years of experimentation. 
Such a backward glance would not only tend to give our work its 
appropriate theoretical setting, but, if it were at all fruitful, it 
should contribute in a very healthy manner to a more practical 
execution of our scientific ideas of measurement. Science seems 
to muke greater and sounder progress when theory and practice 
keep hand in hand. 

There have, of course, been theories concerning the nature of 
intelligence and attempts at definition, but they have been, as it 
were, “a priori” discussions of the problem. The view of Spear- 
man, one of the two outstanding theorists, that intelligence is a 
“general factor,” present in all mental operations in a varying 
degree, and the opinion of Thorndike, who has gathered around 
him followers in an opposing camp, that intelligence is not a single 
unitary trait, but represents an average level of an indefinite num- 
ber of minute mental abilities, were both given form and expres- 
sion in the earlier days of intelligence testing, and as conclusions 
founded upon a technique that belonged rather to the laboratory 
of experimental psychology than to the classroom of educational 
psychology. The definitions of intelligence, in their turn, were 
also formulated “before the fact,” to a very great extent, and it 
is an interesting commentary on one of the most widely accepted 
definitions, that of Stern, who defines intelligence “as the ability 
of a person to adjust himself to new situations,” that it should 
also be, from the standpoint of practical application, one of the 
vaguest. 
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We may also consider intelligence in an “a posteriori” fash- 
ion, not as something to be measured but as something that has 
been measured. The fact that intelligence tests have succeeded 
so well in their various fields of application, especially in the 
schoolroom, would give us the right to suppose that an extremely 
important source of mental activity has been tapped, and that 
we may be able to get some kind of an insight into the nature 
of this source by analyzing the instruments that have been used 
to reach it. This thing that the intelligence tests seem to measure 
rather well may not turn out to be “pure intelligence” as placed 
in an ideal mental setting; indeed, it may not even be a unitary 
trait at all, or even a consistent combination of lesser mental 
units, but may be conspicuous for its shifting and varying char- 
acter. But since intelligence tests do have the pragmatic sanc- 
tion behind them, entitling them to be heard, what they do say 
about the problem will be of both theoretical and practical 
interest. 

It will perhaps considerably simplify matters at the start to 
express in tentative and incomplete terms just what kind of a 
thing it seems to be that is actually measured by the intelligence 
tests. The facts adduced in support of the hypothesis will gain 
much, in their turn, by interpreting them in this light. Intelli- 
gence, as measured by the present-day tests, does not seem to be 
a consistent thing at all. The score obtained represents an 
average level attained in a number of lesser mental abilities that 
go to make up the conglomerate known as intelligence. The 
number and type of these lesser mental abilities do not seem 
to remain constant but vary from age to age, and even with the 
purpose for which the tests are used. The nature of intelligence 
may even vary according to sex. This rather extreme variability 
and inconsistency does not imply in any way that the tests are 
not measuring something that is extremely important to know 
about any person, but that if we are looking for a consistent 
definition of intelligence, we shall find that it can be had better 
in terms of the relationship of a person with the objective situa- 
tion than in terms of its mental setting. Intelligence tests for 
school children have succeeded very well in measuring the ca- 
pacity for making progress in school, or “scholaptitude.” This 
capacity can be much more easily described in terms of the school 
situation, as aptitude for doing arithmetic, reading, etc., than in 
terms of fundamental psychological operations or traits. The 
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tests do succeed in measuring something that is very important, 
but this something may have the nature of an algebraic variable. 

The diversity of satisfactory tests would seem to indicate that 
intelligence has just such a nature as has been ascribed to it. 
Many of the intelligence tests have an “optimum age” for which 
they are best suited. Some are suited to the first three or four 
grades, others to the middle grades, and still others to the higher 
grades. We have very few tests that even profess to cover the 
whole scale of mental development, and they do not usually 
succeed very well. Apart from the matter of the difficulty of 
test items, which might be an obstacle here, the suitability of a 
test for a particular age group is apparently determined to per- 
haps a greater extent by the type and nature of the test items. 
This is well exemplified in the Binet scale, in which the test 
items for the lower ages differ quite considerably in nature from 
those suited to the older groups. In only a few instances, such 
as the vocabulary test, and the interpretation of fables, is the 
same test item retained for the higher ages, and the value of the 
score depending upon the difficulty of response to the same prob- 
lem-situation rather than, as in the majority of cases, depending 
upon a change in the nature of the problem-situation. An IQ 
of one hundred, whether obtained on the Binet, or on a group 
test, does not mean that a child of four, possessing such, would 
have had the same mental traits measured as would a child of 
ten who was also found to possess an IQ of one hundred. The 
child of four in order to be rated as normal may have had to 
answer a good many questions involving the use of memory, or 
of perceptive ability, while the boy of ten may have been asked 
questions that drew more upon judgment or imagination. That 
they were both shown to be perfectly normal children in intelli- 
gence need not mean that the same mental abilities were exam- 
ined in both children. The diversity of tests for different levels 
would seem to indicate the opposite. 

The change in the mental character of an operation, while it 
remains the same from an objective point of view, is a very 
probable occurrence in fields other than intelligence testing. The 
problem of learning in educational psychology must take just 
such a possibility into account. If we should continue to write 
the word “cat” on the blackboard for two or three hours, we 
should very probably find that at the end of that period we would 
be using different groups of muscles than those with which we 
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started. Our first few attempts would probably be the work 
to a very great extent of the finger muscles, then as fatigue came 
on, the wrist muscles would take a greater share in the process, 
and finally the muscles of the shoulder and elbow, the larger 
muscles of the arm, would have to bear most of the burden. 
Something very similar to this takes place during the acquisition 
of a skill, when the learning process is spread over a greater 
extent of time, and when fatigue is not nearly such an important 
factor. To all outward appearances, the product, the word “cat,” 
would have remained the same, but the internal mechanism con- 
cerned in its production would have become altered to such an 
extent that some muscles were dropped from the process while 
others were engaged in their stead. This furnishes probably 
more than a mere analogy for learning on a higher mental plane. 
Other forms of learning beside the acquisition of skills probably 
also involve a change in the use of mental abilities as progress 
continues, and while the product at the end of the process may 
seem to be the same as at the beginning, we have reason to suspect 
that it now owes its existence to the operation of many new and 
different mental abilities. The IQ, as determined by the intelli- 
gence tests now in use, may fall in line with such an observation. 
It may be a very important objective thing at all levels and 
mental ages, as determined by its correlation with an objective 
criterion, but the same fundamental psychological traits may 
not have entered into its measurement at all points on the scale. 
Its identity as an objective entity does not necessarily demand 
an invariability within the mental sphere. 

That. the intelligence of a child as determined by one of the 
most widely used group tests, the National Intelligence Test, rep- 
resents an average level of several mental abilities, rather than 
a& measurement of a unitary trait, or even a sampling of mental 
abilities that is consistent with age, sex, or status, seems to be 
indicated from the analysis of the scores obtained by 150 fifth 
grade children on this test. These children were divided into 
age groups, roughly equal in number, and the scores obtained by 
the ten, eleven, and twelve-year-olds were compared on both 
sub-test No. 3, and sub-test No. 5. These two sub-tests were 
chosen because they were fairly opposite in character, No. 3 
being a test of ability to gain an insight into essential relation- 
ships, while No. 5 was a substitution test of the pure learning 
type. The median scores on sub-test No. 3 were 22.5, 22.7, and 
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19.8 for the ten, eleven, and twelve-year-olds, respectively. This 
does not show a positive correlation with age, but rather an in- 
verse one. (The P. E. of the difference in all these comparisons 
is less than one-half a point). The over-age children, those of 
twelve, are apparently deficient in the ability measured by sub- 
test No. 3 as compared with those more nearly of age. Of course, 
they are the “dull” pupils, and we might have expected this be- 
forehand. On the other hand the twelve-year-olds show them- 
selves superior to the “at-age” children in the ability measured 
by sub-test No. 5. The medians for ten, eleven and twelve years, 
are respectively 20.5, 20.7, and 21.77. In this kind of “intelli- 
gence” the older children are superior, as the positive correla- 
tion with age will show. 

The same kind of a conclusion emerges from the study of 
different IQ groups. There is a greater difference between the 
high and low IQ groups on sub-test No. 3 than on sub-test No. 5, 
about three times as great, when using the standard deviation 
as the basis of comparison. Thus it seems that the National 
Intelligence Test measures at least two different mental abilities, 
and probably more. One of these, ability to gain insight into 
relationships, has a high positive correlation with IQ in fifth- 
grade children, and an inverse correlation with age. The other, 
the ability to learn (substitution) has a much lower correlation 
with IQ, and a positive correlation with age. The total score on 
the National must be an average of at least two different abil- 
ities. The remaining three tests might, in their turn, show char- 
acteristic differences. Another investigator, Strasheim,’ has 
found the same thing to hold of the children that he examined. 
The older and duller children were inferior to the younger and 
brighter children in the “education of relations” but were superior 
in tests of pure learning ability. 

That intelligence will also vary according to the purpose for 
which we wish to use the tests is something to be further con- 
sidered. Thorndike has given expression to a tripartite division 
of general intelligence, into the ability to deal with ideas, the 
ability to deal with things, and the ability to deal with persons, 
in order to be able to meet experimental situations and in order 
to devise tests that will correlate fairly satisfactorily with ob- 
jective criteria. Something that is perhaps a little more con- 


*Strasheim, J. J.: “A New Method of Mental Testing.” Warwick & 
York, 1926. 
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crete is a comparison of “A” and “B” pupils in a fifth grade. 
Using the scores obtained on the National Intelligence Test in 
the same manner as previously reported, it was found that the 
“B” students were markedly inferior to the “A” pupils on sub- 
test No. 3 while scarcely at all inferior on sub-test No. 5. The 
median IQ’s for the two classes showed only a difference of 4.4 
points, when the N. I. T. was used, but when the IQ’s were de- 
termined by the McCall Multi-Mental Test, the difference 
amounted to 12.1 points. The McCall would have been much the 
better test to have been used in'selecting the “A” and “B” pupils 
originally. It seemed to show the essential difference between 
an “A” and “B” pupil much better than the National would 
have been able to do. Although both of these tests may show 
a high correlation with the quality of school work produced over 
a sufficiently large range, and so may both merit the title of “in- 
telligence” tests, it becomes evident that they do not measure 
exactly the same mental traits, and that at times this difference 
may be very important. 

Intelligence, as measured by the tests, also varies according 
to sex. In the author’s experiment, the fifth grade boys and girls 
do equally well on the N. I. T., when comparing IQ’s, but the 
McCall test favors the girls with a difference of about five points 
in IQ. On sub-test No. 3 of the N. I. T. the boys are superior, 
and on sub-test No. 5 the girls are superior. There is apparently 
a difference in the kind of mental abilities employed to obtain 
equal scores on the N. I. T., and if we consider only the total 
scores, we might be induced to conclude that the two sexes are 
of equal intelligence. The fact that the total score is of the nature 
of an average of many abilities, may obscure many real and 
important sex differences in mental capacity. Sex differences in 
the rate of working, facility to memorize, and the ability to use 
language may be very consistent with no change in IQ. 

If we look at the problem of what the intelligence tests measure 
from a genetic point of view, we might make some such an out- 
line as the following: 

1. Coordination of muscles (walking, and undoing a wrapped 
piece of candy). 

2. Retentitivity, or associate reproduction (Are you a little 
boy or a little girl? Point to your nose.) 

3. Ability to remember meaning of words. 
4. Growing insight into relationships. 
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(According to Strasheim) : 

(a) The education of “higher level” relations. 

(b) Greater numeber of relations educed simultaneously. 

(c) The “conceptualization” of relations, and use of abstract 
thought. 

(d) Speed of educing relations. 

These stages are not mutually exclusive, and it may happen 
that a certain intelligence test will attempt to measure all of 
them. They simply represent the relative predominance of the 
various mental abilities being tested at different ages. The list 
could be easily extended almost indefinitely. 

The fact that present intelligence tests give, in their scores, 
an average level of several lesser mental abilities and capacities, 
does not favor either the theory gf Thorndike or of Spearman, 
as to the constitution of the human mind. Although at first 
sight it may appear as if the “sampling” theory of mental proc- 
esses was being upheld, the facts only indicate that in actual prac- 
tice, a sampling of mental abilities is really being measured, but 
this may not be a theoretical necessity. As long as progress 
in school is used as a criterion for validating intelligence tests, 
it may be that those who devise the tests include in them the 
measurement of many other abilities and traits besides “pure 
intelligence” in order to have a high correlation with the criterion. 
The absence of these other traits from the measuring scale might 
lower the correlation very much, because it is conceivable that 
other abilities besides “pure intelligence” are necessary for scho- 
lastic success. The sampling of many mental traits included in 
the tests may be due simply to the desire for high correlations 
with an objectively valuable criterion. 

“Pure intelligence” may exist in its mental setting, according 
to the conception of Spearman, as a general factor, or unitary 
trait. If we wished to measure this, we could very easily follow 
the lead of Strasheim, who has given us a very suggestive tech- 
nique. When we conclude that most of the present-day intelli- 
gence tests measure an average, or sampling of mental abilities 
and traits, we are not attempting to further any theory, although 
test data might very profitably be gone over with just such a 
thing in view. 

W. D. Commins. 

St. Louis University. 








THE FUNCTION OF CATHOLIC LITERATURE IN THE 
COURSE IN COMPOSITION FOR SENIORS IN HIGH 
SCHOOL—II. 


The short story is a type of literature which appeals strongly 
to seniors in high school for two principal reasons: first, because 
of its length; second, because of the content of most of the short 
stories with which they are familiar. In most cases they are 
eager to plan a plot for a short story and develop it. As an 
illustrative model—perfect in structure, technique, and content— 
the teacher can make no better choice than the “Parable of the 
Prodigal Son.” The story is not only perfect in form but it is 
attractive and helpful to students and stimulates them to read 
and investigate the New Testament for theme subjects. Many 
other short stories from the unquestionably good may also be 
presented both for content and for style. Among these Benson’s 
A Mirror of Shalott, Elizabeth Jordan’s Short Stories, Enid Din- 
nis’s Once upon Eternity, and Conrad’s Youth have been favor- 
ites with students. 

A forceful way of furthering interest in the investigation of 
literature for material for compositions when students are en- 
thusiastic concerning authors, new to them, is to introduce several 
writers through excerpts which appeal to the emotions: 


John Ayscough’s stories mirror God with majesty as well as 
tenderness. He never introduces Our Divine Lord into scenes of 
fiction for artistic effect; he always introduces Him to be recog- 
nized and adored. 


Again: 


Louise Imogen Guiney loved all that was beautiful. She was 
true to all that speaks to woman’s heart and a poet’s dream... 
there was never a moment when she was not responsive to the 
tenderest emotions. After her crucifix, . .. her most precious 
possessions were her father’s sword and spurs and his cap and 
scarf of the Ninth Mass. 


And: 


To the spirit of the Catholic Church Joyce Kilmer was beauti- 
fully obedient. He was a daily Communicant and his life was 
a reflection of his sentiments. This is proved by his own words, 
“Pray that I may love God more. It seems to me that if I can 
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learn to love God more passionately, more constantly, without 
distractions, that absolutely nothing else can matter. Except 
while we are in the trenches, I receive Holy Communion every 
morning, so it ought to be all the easier for me to obtain the 
object of my prayers. I got Faith by praying for it. I hope to 
get love the same way.” 

These paragraphs interested pupils in M. E. Tenison’s Louise 
Imogen Guiney and the “Wild Ride” and other poems and es- 
says of the author; they also read Joyce Kilmer’s Essays, Letters 
and Poems with appreciation and enjoyment to the extent that 
they wrote up “What Daily Communion Meant to Joyce Kil- 
mer,” “Kilmer’s Appreciation of Daily Mass as Revealed in His 
Writings,” “Kilmer, the Ideal Father,” “The Fidelity of Louise 
Imogen Guiney’s Characters,” and “My Duty to My Parents.” 

An attractive way of putting book material in the student’s 
way and exposing her to its opportunities is to enumerate for 
her appropriate epigrams or quotations that bear most directly 
upon her school problems and especially upon her life problems. 


Thus, Newman’s: 


An author’s style is not only the image of his subject, but of 
his mind. 


And his 


By means of literature the secrets of the heart are brought 
to light, pain of soul is relieved, hidden grief is carried off, sym- 
pathy is conveyed, counsel is imparted, experience recorded, and 
wisdom perpetrated. 


And Moulton’s 


Dante and Beatrice were not lovers as the modern poet would 
understand the term. Viewed at a distance in the radiancy of 
her girlhood, Beatrice had made upon Dante that impression 
which, in any age, girlhood may make upon the pure soul of man. 


Every great author’s works contain selections and epigrams 
which are thought producing to the extent that their meaningful- 
ness attracts students. Thus the latitude which they have in 
choosing their reading should be as wide as possible in order 
that they may feel that they can reach their interests through it. 
If the works of the best authors are made attractive to them, 
they will spur them on in their reading and they will soon learn 
to make the best use of the ideals, style, and technique of their 
ideal authors in their own composition. A profitable use of the 
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content of books is its service as models to show how the task, 
whatever it may be, has been done and could be done. In this 
respect “Religion stimulates the further use of English. The child 
learns to write well, not by rule but by example; and Catholic 
literature furnishes some of the finest specimens of virile, concise, 
and beautiful English. It is no difficult task to bring students 
to perceive that the literary excellence of “The Hound of 
Heaven” springs from the depth of the religious experience in the 
soul of the man who wrote it; and presently he acquires the con- 
viction that, all things being equal, his own efforts will be 
strengthened and vivified in proportion to the degree of religious 
force he puts into them.” * 

In the selection of specimen essays, sermons, lectures, and 
different types for models for imitation and for suggestions for 
theme subjects, the teacher should use tact and discretion. She 
should choose the good and the suggestive of high ideals, but 
she should not choose selections which are too advanced for the 
minds of students in high school lest she discourage. Wholesome- 
ness, decencies of social relations, standards of Christian living, 
real and high heroism are factors worthy of consideration as well 
as literary quality. Selections which are wholesome and enjoy- 
able influence the lives of students spiritually, morally, and in- 
tellectually. 

Usually young people dread the thought of reading the essay 
because they associate the word with powerful, austere litera- 
ture which has no meaning for them. This unfavorable attitude 
is readily overcome if the cheerful, light essay is introduced be- 
fore the heavy, more ponderous one. The wit and sparkle in 
Joyce Kilmer’s “The Gentle Art of Christmas Giving” or in “The 
Day After Christmas” and the understanding of human frailty 
in Cardinal Manning’s “Gossip” and in Thompson’s “The Fourth 
Order of Humanity” and other such essays are an enlightenment 
to students. Many stimulating essays which cannot be had in 
classic form may be had in pamphlet form. Newman’s “Neglect 
of Divine Calls and Warnings,” Father Cavanaugh’s “The Price 
of a Soul,” “The Modesty of Culture,” “The Ideal of Woman- 
hood,” Spalding’s “Ideals,” and Spearman’s “Your Son’s Edu- 
cation” have been effectively used in the teaching of composition.” 


* Leo, Brother: Religion and the Teaching of Literature, p. 23. 
*Confrey, Burton: “The Teaching of Oral English.” Tue Catnoric 
EpucaTionaL Review, xxiv, 484, October, 1926. 
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In time students will come to an appreciation of Newman’s 
lectures in the Idea of a University and such of his sermons as 
“The Second Spring,” “Maria Assumpta,” Spalding’s “The Mak- 
ing of One’s Self” in Means and Ends of Education, and “Books” 
in the Thought and Theories of Life and Education. Teachers 
have found that these selections are not in advance of the ap- 
preciations of seniors in high school. And the possibilities of mak- 
ing the study of these essays contribute religious ideas to the 
student’s intellect, religious coloring to her emotional life, and 
religious motives to the development of her will are many. All 
essays which contain effective material for correlation with re- 
ligion do not have to explain Catholic doctrine, nor directly in- 
culcate Catholic morals, nor recount the lives of Saints. The 
religious element may lie in the mood of the writer as with Agnes 
Reoolier’s essays, or it may be moral, or historical, or autobi- 
ographical. Whatever form it may be the tactful teacher will 
let the author speak for himself and she will let the student dis- 
cover and absorb the Catholic element in the essay studied. 

With good models—that is, models which are pure in heart, 
clean-spirited, wholesome and palatable to the moral taste, and 
uplifting and inspiriting rather than depressing and discouraging 
as well as skilful in craftmanship, stimulating in fitness of style, 
and true to human nature, the teacher can lead students to dis- 
criminate the effective in word, in sentence, in paragraph, in the 
whole, to feel what is strong fitting and emphatic; and she will 
stimulate them by these means to their own expression by help- 
ing them to see that these writings are different in purpose, in 
expression, in personality, from what their own must be because 
each author is himself and cannot be anybody else.* 

In poetry opportunities to put students in contact with stimuli 
and impressions, spiritual, moral, esthetic, and intellectual which 
will develop their own ideals in these motives are many. Besides 
the poems which are required in the senior year, the works of 
such authors as Dante, Crashaw, Alice Meynell, Coventry Pat- 
more, and others afford delightful investigations into literary 
fields previously unknown to many seniors to whom they sug- 
gest subjects for themes, the development of which is beneficial. 
Quotations from Dante’s La Vita Nuova, from Louise Imogen 
Guiney’s “The Wild Ride,” and from Kilmer’s “Trees” together 





*Shipherd, H. R.: The Fine Art of Writing, p. 29. Macmillan Co., 1926. 
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with paragraphs from students’ themes illustrate the influence 
which literature permeated with Catholic principles and ideals 
have upon their lives. 


My lady looks so gentle and so pure 
When yielding salutation by the way 
That the tongue trembles and has naught to say 
And the eyes, which fain would see, may not endure. 
And still, amid the praise she hears secure, 
She walks with humbleness for her array, 
Seeming a creature sent from heaven to stay 
On earth, and show a miracle made sure. 
She is so pleasant in the eyes of men 
That through the heart the inmost heart doth gain 
A sweetness which needs proof to know it by; 
And from between her lips there seems to move 
A soothing essence that is full of love,‘ 
Saying forever to the spirit, “Sigh!” 


And 
We are Knights of the Grail, we are vowed to the riding.® 


And 


Poems are made by fools like me 
But only God can make a tree.® 


To know that such quotations do arouse in students a desire 
to read entire selections is encouraging to teachers who are striv- 
ing to uplift the ideals and appreciations of pupils through the 
correlation of Religion with English Composition. In one in- 
stance most of the members of a class of twenty-four seniors 
read La Vita Nuova and many of Francis Thompson’s poems and 
wrote up their reactions to them in themes captioned “Beatrice, 
a Model for the Catholic Maiden,” “How Beatrice Won the Ad- 
miration of Men,” and “Finding Myself in a Poem.” The fol- 
lowing paragraphs serve, not as models of composition, but as 
examples of reactions of students who have been stimulated to 
write from the material which master-workmen have supplied. 


As I read this line, “My lady looks so gentle and so pure,” 
I pictured Beatrice a perfect model for a maiden to imitate. 
Dante says she went along crowned and clothed with humility, 
showing no whit of pride in what she heard or say. The ideal in 


*Dante: La Vita Nuova. Sonnet XXVI. 
‘Guiney, Louise I.: “The Wild Ride.” 
‘Kilmer, Joyce: “Trees.” 





—* 
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this sonnet, that modesty in conduct and modesty in dress win 
the hearts of men, impresses me greatly. So angelic in appear- 
ance was Beatrice that all men said of her, “She is not a woman, 
but one of the beautiful angels of heaven.” I am afraid that 
this cannot be said of many of us modern girls, for oftentimes 
our attirement is not such that it evidences unusual modesty 
on our part. 


Another student writes: 


Joyce Kilmer’s desire to be more closely united to God is evi- 
dent in his poem, “Trees.” To me these lines say: “The lifeless 
objects which man creates contribute nothing to our happiness 
in comparison to the living nature which God has created for 
our pleasure.” 


Sister M. Annunciata, O. M. 











THE ASSIMILATION OF CATHOLIC IDEALS THROUGH 
THE EIGHT BEATITUDES!—IV 


The Fourth Beatitude: Blessed are they that hunger and thirst 
after justice for they shall have their fill. 

Objective in teaching this Beatitude: To help the student to 
evaluate the spiritual life and to develop a healthy appetite for 
spiritual things. 

Exploration: What possible danger can you see in developing 
the mental powers and not the spiritual powers of a person? 
What instances, if any, can you cite from your experience or 
observation? 

How can the law of Christian self denial and fasting apply to 
your intellectual life? Your physical life? Your spiritual life? 

What reason, if any, can you see for sipirtual reading or medi- 
tation? 

What relationship can you see between a properly developed 
spiritual life and the vocation you are considering? 

Presentation: The setting: the Sermon on the Mount. Christ’s 
gift to the world; interior union and cooperation with Him for 
those who hunger and thirst for the things of God. 

A. The necessity of developing and preserving a healthy appe- 
tite for spiritual things. Analogy between physical, mental, and 
spiritual needs. Correspondence of the fourth ideal of the Christ- 
ian life to the fourth petition of the Lord’s prayer: “Give us this 
day our daily bread.” 

B. The necessity of exercising self-restraint and self-control in 
the spiritual life. 

1. By refraining from over-feeding. 

2. By refraining from under-feeding. 

3. By subordinating the intellectual and physical sides of one’s 
nature to the spiritual. 

C. The necessity of an intimate knowledge of Christ’s life: to 
help establish His principles in men’s hearts. 

The spirit of Christ: His charity, His meekness, His patience. 
Means of acquiring this spirit; its basic relation to intercourse 
with our neighbor, and humanity in all manner of social rela- 
tions. 

D. The inter-relation of our vocation with this knowledge of 
Christ and the acquisition of His spirit. 
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E. The value of the necessity of working for one’s living. 
(Touch this only enough to arouse an interest in discovering 
values.) 

The pamphlet “Perseverance” by John O’Hara, C. 8. C., Eu- 
charistic Press, Notre Dame, Indiana, is especially valuable for 
its treatment of supernatural aids to perseverance. The Religious 
Survey issued by the University of Notre Dame is decidedly help- 
ful in the insight it gives in methods for developing the spiritual 
nature of youth. Integration of Personality of the Christian 
Teacher, by Sister Mary Esther, O. S. F., is admirable in its 
suggestions to the teacher to obtain a proper outlook on vocation. 

The instructor, if time permits, may re-test briefly, touching 
on those points which the pre-test showed to be most hazy in 
the minds of the group. A complete grasp of the principles is 
not sought; the aim is to have the minds directed clearly to- 
wards the goal of the ideal under consideration. 

The mimeographed sheets with the activities and the suggested 
readings for the period of assimilation are distributed at the end 
of this class meeting. 

Assimilation (to be mimeographed): The questions, readings 
and suggested activities which follow will help to give you a 
proper evaluation of the spiritual life and will show you how to 
develop your taste for spiritual things. 

We shall seek to discover the relationship between our spiritual 
life and our every day existence. Let us make an individual ap- 
proach to the consideration. 

In what way or ways do my reading and thinking help me 
to solve the following problems? 

A. What relationship exists between the physical and the spir- 
itual parts of my nature? between the intellectual and the spir- 
itual parts? What illustrations of a misuse of this relationship 
have I found in my readings? (You will find the use of the key- 
word on your note cards of greatest value in keeping your re- 
actions to your readings available. Use a file, if possible, keep- 
ing together the readings under the ideal of detachment, of self- 
control, of Christian fortitude, and so on). 

B. What results are likely to follow the over-development of 
the intellectual part of one’s nature? of the physical? of the 
spiritual? What light have the readings for the month thrown 
on this matter? 
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C. What are the most helpful suggestions I have found toward 
regulating the attention to be given to my spiritual development? 
my moral development? my intellectual development? What 
were the most helpful sources of suggestions? 

D. Which phase of my development am I most likely to over- 
emphasize? 

1. What results would doubtless follow? 

2. What value can this present recognition of my prevailing 
tendency have upon my life? 

3. What mental habits would it be advantageous for me to 
form? what physical habits? what spiritual habits? 

4. What suggestions for habit formation have been of great- 
est value? what authors? 

E. From what source or sources do my greatest temptations 
come: my companions, my reading, my pleasures, such as 


innapedenes other sources, as ..........? Ismy greatest handi- 
cap to spiritual progress, then, human respect, intellectual ambi- 
tion, self-indulgence or ...... ? 


F. Which of the following factors have proved most efficacious 
in overcoming temptation: self-respect, family honor, fear of 
God’s anger and punishment, love of God, love of our Lady, of 
my patron Saint? duty to my school? 

1. How shall I rate the following influences on my character: 
athletics, discipline of the home, discipline of the school, con- 
fession, Holy Communion, religious instruction, companions, 
spiritual reading, secular reading, sacrifice, parents, spiritual ad- 
vice? 

2. Of what value are this rating and the consideration of the 
points under E and F to me? 

G. What value can I see in daily meditation? 

1. What factors influence me most strongly to undertake the 
practice? 

2. What factors influence me against it? 

3. What books should I recommend most highly to a friend 
of my own age? to one younger than I? to one who is of a dif- 
ferent Faith? 

4. What books have been most helpful, as far as I have under- 
taken to practice daily or frequent meditation? 

5. What life of a saint has interested me most? Why? 

H. Which of the following sources of information concerning 
the life of Christ appeal to me: The New Testament? His life 
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as told by such authors as Fouard, Berthe, Carroll, Elliott, and 
others? narratives centering around His life, as The Princess 
of Gan-Sar? 

1. What event in His life impressed me most? What feature of 
His character do I most admire? 

2. Which of His qualities—his charity, His meekness, His pa- 
tience, appeal most to me? Why? In what way or ways can 
I make these qualities a part of my daily.life? (Do not hesitate 
to list such opportunities as may occur to help you to live ac- 
cording to these definite principles of Christ.) 

3. How do I picture Christ? How long have I had this con- 
ception of His appearance? of His character? Why do I picture 
Him in this way rather than in another? In what ways, if any, 
has my conception become clearer through my thinking or read- 
ing this year? 

4. Does the study of the saints, their lives, their work, their 
imitation of Christ help me as much as does the study of Christ 
Himself? (Have you studied the life of Saint Paul? of Saint 
Francis of Assisi? of Saint Thérése of Lisieux? In what way 
have they helped you to an understanding of Christ?) 

I. What will be my life work? Why have I selected it? Am 
I praying that God will direct me to choose the right vocation? 

1. What light has been thrown on my vocation by my reading 
and thinking this year? What books or periodicals have been 
of greatest value? 

2. In considering my life work, what better use of my years 
in high school as a preparation for this work could I have made? 

3. If I had my own decision to make, and could start over 
again, should I attend a Catholic high school? Why? 

4. In what way or ways have my readings and consideration 
changed my attitude toward the necessity of working for a liv- 
ing? What authors treated the matter in the most helpful man- 
ner? (Summarize the reasons that seemed to you most con- 


clusive). 


SUGGESTED READINGS FOR THE ASSIMILATION OF THIS IDEAL OF 
SPIRITUAL DEVELOPMENT 


A. Kempis, Thomas, The Following of Christ; Book I, Chaps. 1, 

2, 3, 5; Book III, Chaps. 2, 38, 43, 44, 58; Book IV, Ch. 18. 

America: 38:623 (Apr. 7, 1928), “Are Women Lazy?” (Editorial) 
39:7 (Apr. 14, 1928), Christ and Industry (Editorial). 
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“American Ideals”: Cath. Ed. Rev., 26:3 ff. Jan., 1928. 

Ayscough, John. Loneliness: An attempt to escape from the Di- 
vine Will to follow an earthly career, but God decrees other- 
wise. 

Mariquita (A character study of value). 

Bazin, Rene—Charles de Foucauld. 

Bernay’s Outline of Careers. The last chapter deals specifically 
with careers for women. 

Berthe, Very Rev. A., C. 8. S. R., Jesus Christ: His Life, His 
Passion, His Triumph. Book I, Chap. 8; Book III, Chap. IV; 
Book IV, Chap. I, Il, IV; Book V, Chap. X; Book VI, 
Chap. IX. 

Bible: Matthew XXIII, 1-12; III:17; XVIII: 1-10, Unless you 
become as little children—; Epistle: Second Sunday after Epi- 
phany. Romans XII, 6-16; Ephesians III; St. John XV. 

Blunt, Rev. Hugh, Great Penitents. 

Burkhardt, Clarence F., Versatility Personified. In section “The 
Ball and the Cross,” Cath. World 126:247 (Nov., 1927). 

Carroll, Rev. P. J., The Man God; Chaps. III, V, VI, XXI, 
XXVII. 

Cassidy, Rev. F. F., S. J., What Shall I Be? America Press 
Pamphlets. Catholic World: 127:101 ff. 

Chambers, Mary D., More Teens and Twenties, “The Third 
Vocation.” Artistic, business or professional life. 

Charles, Rev. Pierre, Prayer for all Times. 

Chesterton, G. K., “Lepanto (Miraculous victory of Don John 
of Austria over the Turks, Oct. 7, 1571). 

St. Francis of Assisi. 

“The Story of a Vow,” in Catholic Essays by Carver & 
Geyer (162-175). 

Clark, Rev. John P., Her Little Way—St. Thérése. 

Confrey, Burton, “Communion Rail Ends the Quest for the Grail” 

(diagnosing difficulties) Grail, 9:77 ff. June, 1927. 

“After Achieving Frequent Communion, What? Cath. Vigil, 
Apr. 28, 1926. 

“The Communion Rail Ends the Quest for the Grail.” Grail, 
January, 1927, to September, 1927 (Adjustment to the 
spiritual life; the spiritual ideal; diagnosing difficulties). 

Cooper, Lane, Two Views of Education, p. 139 ff. (apparent and 
real study). 

Dennis, E. M., Mysties All. 

Eaton and Stevens, Commercial Work and Training for Girls. 
(Macmillan.) 

Elliott, Rev. Walter, The Worth of the Commonplace—Paulist 
Press Pamphlet. 

Ferris, Helen and Virginia Moore, Girls Who Did. (Dutton.) 

Filene, Catherine, Careers for Women. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 

Fouard, Abbe Constant, The Christ, the Son of God. Vol. L 
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Book I, Ch. VI; Book III, Chap. IV, Chap. V, 208 ff., 225 ff. 
Book IV, Chap. II, 246 ff. 

Gallagher, Ralph, Rev., S. J., “Vocational Guides.” America 
39:111 ff. May 12, 1928. 

Garesché, Rev. E. F., Life’s Lessons, 86 ff. 

Teachings of the Little Flower. 

Guiney, L. 1., Happy Ending “Temperance,” “Beatui Mortui,” 
“In Time of Trouble,” “Deo Optimo Maximo,” “Ode for a Mas- 
ter Mariner,” “Summum Bonum,” “The Wild Ride.” 

The Loneliness of Priests, Catholic World, 87:166-169, May, 

1908. 

Heyleger, Wm., The Council Ring, Columbia, 7:42, Nov., 1927, 
Sept., 1927, p. 80. 

Hoehrle & Salzberg, The Girl and the Job. Holt. 

James, William, On Some of Life’s Ideals. 

Kearmann, Father, The Princess of Gan-Sar—Time of Christ. 

Knox, Ronald, “On Being Happy.” America, 37:385, Oct. 1, 
1927. 

LeBuffe, Father, My Changeless Friend, “A Confidant Who 
Understands.” 

Leuck, Miriam §., Fields of Work for Women. (Appleton.) 

MacDougal, Mrs. Alice F., The Autobiography of a Business 
Woman. 

Maturin, B. W., The Laws of the Spiritual Life, 119 ff. 

Some Principles of the Spiritual Life, 116 ff., 160 ff. 
Maturin, B. W., Self-Knowledge and Self-Discipline, 3 ff., 79 ff. 
Meynell, Alice, “At Monastery Gates.” Cath. Essays, Carver & 

Geyer, 185-190. 

Monier—The Cure of Ars. 

Newman, Cardinal, Neglect of Divine Calls and Warnings. (Ave 
Maria Press.) 

To the Bishop of Oxford, Commonweal, 2:234. 

Palmer, George H., and Alice F. Palmer, The Teacher. 

Robinson, Rev. Paschal, O.F.M., The Real St. Francis. 

Russell, Rev. W. H., Your Religion, 180 ff. 

Scott, Martin J., Convent Life. You and Yours. 

Spalding, Rev. J. S., Growth and Duty. The Victory of Love. 
Glimpses of Truth, Opportunity and other assays. 

Spearman, Frank, Your Son’s Education. Teachings of the 
Little Flower. 

Stern, E. G., My Mother and I. 

Stoddart, Charles W., A Troubled Heart. 

Stoddart, J. L., Rebuilding a Lost Faith. 

Tenison, E. M., Louise Imogen Guiney. 


Organization: The students will show their grasp of the im- 
portance of the spiritual life and ite development by their or- 
ganization of their findings on the work of the month. 
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The treatment without notes, of the following questions in 2 
class period is merely suggestive of what one might expect from 
the group: 

What are the strongest reasons for the well balanced develop- 
ment of all the powers of a person? 

What is the relationship of detachment, of self-control, of 
Christian fortitude to the development of your spiritual nature? 

What is the relationship of the knowledge of Christ’s life and 
your life? Of His life and your choice of a vocation? 

What are the most valuable lessons you have learned from the 
reading and reflection of this month? 

What suggestions can you give for making the consideration 
of these ideals of Christian life of greater value to high school 
seniors? 

Recitation and Discussion: Student reports, oral or written, on 
the topics of their choice. 

Magnificat Leaflets particularly related to this ideal: At 
Prayer, 104; Prayer for a choice of a State in Life, 151; My 
Model (Fr. Doyle), 128; My Prayer (Rev. Bede Jarrett), 130; 
Learning Christ My Aim, 155; My Offering, 49; What Am I 
Fit For? 150; Success Commandments. 

Sister M. Acnes Auta, O.S8.D., M.A. 
Mt. St. Mary-on-the-Hudson, 
Newburgh, N. Y. 





PIUS PP. XI—MOTU PROPRIO 


ON THE ASSOCIATION OF THE PONTIFICAL INSTITUTES FOR BIBLICAL 
AND ORIENTAL STUDIES WITH THE GREGORIAN UNIVERSITY 


It is with great joy and gladness that we now see brought 
almost to its full realization a project that has been particularly 
dear to our heart and which we have never ceased to foster with 
a parent’s watchful interest and care. We refer to the com- 
pletion of the new buildings, which in our Letter Ea Inter of the 
fifth day of May, 1924, we insisted should be built for the use 
of the Gregorian University. Indeed the construction of this 
residence appeared to us to be an affair of such importance that 
we commemorated the laying of the foundation-stone on the 
golden medal of that year. 

It was certainly appropriate, as we made quite clear in our 
letter, that this University, to which, through its long record of 
four centuries, acclesiastical students from almost every corner 
of the world have flocked in increasing numbers, should have a 
material setting that would reflect more fittingly the dignity 
and high import of its office, and be at once more adequate to 
the number of its students and the increased diversity of its 
instruction and better furnished with the equipment that these 
studies demand. Further our interest in the growth of this 
Academy has been manifest not only in our anxiety to secure 
for it a worthy abode but also in our wish, as in the wish of our 
predecessors, so to complete it in every department that, fully 
equipped and thoroughly adapted to the special needs of this 
age, it should be, for every class of ecclesiastical study, in the 
fullest sense of the word, a true University. 

In accordance with this desire, then, we have, after long and 
mature consideration, deemed it appropriate that the two Insti- 
tutes of Biblical and Oriental Studies be connected with the Gre- 
gorian University, by a closer and more intimate bond. And in 
this, the very course of events, guided, it is true, by the efforts of 
our predecessors, has enabled us to attain to the happy fulfil- 
ment of our cherished idea; we cannot fail to recognize the hand 
of Providence in the enrichment of this city with a pontifical 
University, which is not unworthy of our patronage, and fulfils 
in every way the expectation of the Apostolic See. 
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Those responsible for the direction of the Gregorian Univer- 
sity, had already recognized the importance of both Biblical and 
Oriental studies, especially in this our age, and at the same time 
understood the dangers that may be involved in such pursuits; 
they realized immediately that these modern needs were not 
adequately provided for in the ordinary course of exegesis and 
introduction to Sacred Scripture, and in the schools of Eastern 
languages. Consequently, as long ago as 1908, with the approval 
of our predecessor, Pius X, they introduced a higher school of 
Sacred Scripture, that was intended to prepare the way for the 
formation of a new Faculty. The experiment proved, however, 
to cover so extensive a field and to involve so many additions to 
the teaching staff and facilities for study, if these subjects were 
to be adequately developed and yet remain immune from the 
taint of rationalistic methods, which are the source of many 
dangers to the faith, that our predecessors decided upon the 
foundation of a special Institute, to be placed under their par- 
ticular ward and vigilance. Their intention was “that there 
should be in Rome a center of higher Scriptural Studies,’* in 


which picked scholars from seminaries throughout the world 
should receive a course of instruction in order that subsequently, 
“with the guarantee of mature and sound learning,’”® they might 
be able to interpret the Sacred Books without danger of ignorance 


or error. 

This project, which Leo XIII has long entertained but was 
never permitted to bring to a conclusion, was realized by Pius X 
in the Apostolic Letter Vinea Elecia of the seventh of May, 1909. 
In it the Pope inaugurated in this city the Pontifical Biblical 
Institute, presenting it with a suitable building for its accom- 
modation and giving it, in his foresight, a provisional Constitu- 
tion, which “was to be changed and improved, according as the 
conditions of the time should demand and actual experience 
might dictate or suggest.’ 

Considerations of a similar kind exerted their influence upon 
our immediate predecessor, Benedict XV. Considering, as he 
did, the present needs of the Church and the peoples, and burn- 
ing with desire to hasten, if he might, the advent of that day 


* Pius X, Litt. Ap. Vinea Electa, May 7, 1909. 
* Pius X. Litt. Ap. Scripturae Sanctae, February 2, 1904. 
* Bened. XV, Litt. Ap. Cum Biblia Sacra, August 15, 1916. 
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when there should be but “one fold and one shepherd,” and with 
the particular purpose of leading back the Eastern Nations to 
the unity of the Church, he decreed in the Motu Proprio Orentis 
Catholicit of the fifteenth of October, 1917, that a Pontifical 
Oriental Institute should be founded in this city. In our Apos- 
tolic Letter Decessor Noster of October 14, 1922, we willed that 
this work should be committed to the Fathers of the Society of 
Jesus, to whose care Pius X had already entrusted the Biblical 
Institute. 

In devoting its earnest attention to the study of scriptural and 
oriental subjects, the Gregorian University does but follow the 
example set by its disciples in former days. Whenever the situa- 
tion was urgent and the needs of the Church so demanded, it 
has inaugurated new branches of instruction. This is shown 
sufficiently in the setting up of the famous Chair of Controversy, 
occupied with such distinction for many years by the Blessed 
Robert Bellarmine. Moreover it is well known that the labours 
of this celebrated doctor of the University were directed not 
merely to the conversion of the so-called Reformers but to the 
return to the One Church of the Eastern nations as well. 

Accordingly, since these two Institutes now prosper with the 
fair promise and full fruits of success, and further, as a college 
at Jerusalem has lately been acquired to render the Biblical In- 
stitute doubly perfect and complete—that we may fulfil our cher- 
ished purpose—after mature deliberation, of our own accord and 
assured knowledge, we determine and decree that the Biblical 
and Oriental Institutes be bound in association with the Grego- 
rian University, and in very truth we so bind them that these two 
Faculties, in union with the other Faculties of the Gregorian 
Institute, may together constitute one Pontifical University of 
Ecclesiastical Studies, though under such conditions that each 
Institute, the Biblical and the Oriental, shall continue, notwith- 
standing, to exist in its own right and be subject immediately 
only to ourselves and our successors in the Apostolic See. 

The importance of this association and the many and varied 
advantages that may be expected to accrue therefrom, will be 
universally apparent. The circumstances of modern life make 
such demands in the matter of knowledge upon men in Sacred 
Orders that the several Institutes, however will equipped they 
may be, as long as they refrain from mutual association and 
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intercourse, can only attain with the utmost difficulty, or, per- 
haps, cannot attain at all to the end which the Church has in 
view—to wit, the progress of sacred sciences and the enternal 
salvation of mankind. From the union, of which we have 
spoken, there will be this advantage, to begin with, that lec- 
turers on different subjects will be enabled to meet and cooperate 
with one another with greater facility and frequency: it will be 
easier for them, by dint of mutual assistance and advice, to write 
and publish books and commentaries and periodicals. The new 
arrangement should be of equal benefit to the students who fre- 
quent these Academies; those, who are specializing in a par- 
ticular branch of study, will be able to attend the lectures, given 
on general and fundamental subjects, and profit by the advice 
and private tuition of the lecturers concerned; while others, who 
are following a more comprehensive course and studying to be- 
come professors in their turn, will have the opportunity of con- 
sulting an expert in any department, to which they may find it 
necessary to turn. In addition the house at Jerusalem is to be 
made available for all classes of students. Since, however, a 
well-stocked and carefully arranged library is one of the chief 
requisites for successful study, it will be no inconsiderable ad- 
vantage that of the three libraries in question, although they are 
to remain in their respective buildings, can be so amalgamated 
that they form, for practical purposes, one complete storehouse 
of knowledge on ecclesiastical and kindred subjects. Access to 
the books will be made more convenient both for the professors 
themselves and for those who are preparing for a professorship, 
if in each of the Institutes an index is kept of all three libraries; 
further it is our earnest hope that all three Academies will take 
greater pains than before and spare no expense to make their 
individual libraries as full and complete as they can. 

The brief indication which we have given of the manner in 
which the three component parts of the single University should 
combine in subserving their common end will be supplemented, 
as occasion may require, by particular decrees; but we judge it 
best here and now to conform with all necessary amplification 
the existing rights and privileges of each separate body. 

First, then, by this our Motu Proprio, we confirm and ratify, 
in favour of the Gregorian University and the two associated 
Institutes, all the rights and privileges which were granted to 
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the Gregorian University by Julius III, Pius IV and Gregory 
XIII, and, subsequently, after the restoration of the Roman 
College to the Society of Jesus, confirmed by Leo XII. Further- 
more, we confirm and ratify the additional concessions of Pius 
IX and Leo XIII (as confirmed by the latter) together with all 
grants made by ourselves since our Pontificate began. 

But there is one concession to which we would call particular 
attention, in order that there may be no question about the high 
importance which we attach to every encouragement and stimulus 
that may inspire our Beloved Catholic Youth with an increased 
earnestness in the pursuit of learning. Once more, then, and 
in express terms, we impart to the Gregorian University the 
power of conferring the full series of Academic degrees in the 
faculties of philosophy, theology, and canon law (as is provided 
in the letters and decrees of our predecessors and ourselves), 
to all those who, under the guidance and direction of its teachers, 
have followed the courses in these subjects, and proved their 
competence by examination. 

Nor is this all. There are those who, though they have suc- 
cessfully covered the whole curriculum of Philosophy and The- 
ology (either in the Gregorian or some other Roman or foreign 
university) and are not deficient in sound and thorough knowl- 
edge, are yet, for all that, not equipped to become writers or 
teachers of real distinction. The reason for this is that they have 
not had the apportunity of research work or of studying the 
sources of their subjects—have not, in a word, followed those 
advanced courses which are specially designed for future pro- 
fessors. And it is precisely that their needs may be supplied 
that we most earnestly desire that young men of marked ability 
who are likely to teach in seminaries, especially seminaries con- 
ferring degrees, may be sent to the Gregorian University and its 
associated Institutes. In their interest we once more empower 
the Gregorian University to bestow the title of “Master Aggre- 
gate” in philosophy and theology upon all those who have taken 
its advanced courses, in accordance with the decree of the Sacred 
Congregation of Seminaries and Universities issued on June 23, 
1922, in the first year of our Pontificate. 

Finally, we again lend the full weight of our earnest paternal 
approval to the “Institute for Higher Religious Studies” for lay- 
men, which was begun at the Gregorian University in 1918 and 
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extended in 1927 that it might more effectively support the work 
of Catholic Action; and we exhort those zealous sons of Holy 
Mother Church, who desire as lay folk to exercise the duties of 
the Christian apostolate, to attend this Institute, which is so 
well adapted to the needs of the time, and there to imbue them- 
selves with true Christian doctrine. 

With the help of the rights and privileges which we have thus 
granted and by following out that tradition of studies which the 
centuries have approved, the Gregorian University cannot fail 
of discharging its function—the education of lay folk and, more 
especially, younger priests and clerics in the genuine doctrine 
of St. Thomas and the true spirit of the Roman Church. 

It remains that we speak of the Biblical Institute. Since that 
body is now governed in accordance with the plan which had 
so highly commended itself to the Apostolic See, we content our- 
selves with decreeing the confirmation and necessary amplifica- 
tion of all the rights and privileges already conceded by our 
predecessors and ourselves. It is our will, then, that the Pon- 
tifical Biblical Institute (as was provided in the Encyclical Vinea 
Electa which inaugurated its existence) shall depend immediately 
upon the Holy See and be for the future entirely independent of 
the Pontifical Biblical Commission. 

The privileges, which were conferred upon this Institute, in 
the Apostolic Letter Biblia Sacra of August 15, 1916, we wish 
to amplify that they may be in keeping with its new dignity 
and that its pupils may prepare themselves for academic degrees 
through its normal courses. We accordingly grant to the Pon- 
tifical Biblical Institute the power of conferring the customary 
awards of honour in Scriptural Studies, not except the doctorate, 
upon those who have duly completed its prescribed courses and 
have been adjudged, by examination, to be worthy recipients of 
such awards. 

This our grant is in no way intended to prejudice the full rights 
of the Pontifical Biblical Commission to confer, according to its 
own statutes, degrees of a similar kind on all those who desire 
to undergo an examination in Sacred Scripture under its auspices. 

Yet it is our desire to renew the exhortation contained in our 
Motu Proprio Bibliorum Scientiam, dated April 27, 1924, which 
we addressed to local Ordinaries and Superiors of Religious Orders 
and Congregations, on the subject of sending their students to 
the Biblical Institute. 
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Further we confirm the privileges and rights of our Oriental 
Institute, especially that of granting degrees for Oriental studies, 
privileges and rights granted both by our predecessor, Benedict 
XV, in the Apostolic Letter Quod Nobis, dated September 25, 
1920, and also by ourselves; but, in particular, we once more 
commend and reaffirm what was laid down in our last Encyclical 
Rerum Orientalium, being fully confident that this Institute will 
be of immense service in the speedy recall of the Easterns to the 
centre of unity. 

For the rest, we would express our gratitude to those who have 
given us such opportune help towards the realization of this our 
purpose; and we are convinced that, in the future also, all men 
of good will will help us to bring the work we have begun to a 
successful conclusion. 

All whatsoever has been determined in this our letter, given 
as it is Motu Proprio, we order to be held authentic and binding, 
anything to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Given at Rome, at St. Peter’s, the thirtieth day of September, 
on the feast of St. Jerome, the illustrious doctor of the Church, 


in the year nineteen hundred and twenty-eight, the seventh of 
our Pontificate. 


Pros XI Pope. 





A LABORATORY NOTEBOOK IN PHYSICS: A 
COMMUNICATION 


To THE EpiTor: 

The October issue of the Review carried a criticism of a book 
recently prepared by me called “A Laboratory Notebook in 
Physics.” Because I believe the review was unfair, I am asking 
you to give space to the following observations: 

The laboratory notebook in physics was attempted by the 
writer to aid the high school student in performing laboratory 
work. It is generally admitted today, by teachers of science in 
high school, that the plan of giving a student a sheet of minute 
directions and then letting him, guided by his own initiative only, 
struggle painfully toward arriving at a conclusive proof of the 
principle of the experiment, resulted in a great waste of time 
and a lack of understanding of the principle whose illustration 
was sought. Proper guidance by the teacher during the per- 
formance of the experiment has superseded this older point of 
view. Wilhelm Segerblom, one of the present-day successful 
teachers of science, advocates as desirable “more educative guid- 
ance by the teacher in the laboratory.” (Recent Advances in 
Teaching Elementary Chemistry. Journal of Chemical Educa- 
tion, IV, 4.) 

Terminology has always been a fruitful source of argument 
but, since overflow “cans” and “catch buckets” are the terms gener- 
ally employed (consult L. E. Knott Apparatus Co. Physics Cat- 
alogue, p. 68, and Central Scientific Co. Physical Apparatus 
Catalogue, p. 118) for the pieces of apparatus the reviewer labels 
as “special apparatus in the authoress’ laboratory,” one wonders 
whether it is possible that the reviewer is ignorant of the com- 
mon names of such simple apparatus. 

The reviewer writes: “The data sheets, on the other hand, tie 
the student down to a rather ironclad report, leaving little room 
for original work.” Surely no one who is teaching the large 
groups that make up a class in high school physics expects 
original work! The scientific genius carrying on original work 
is as rare in a high school as he is in a college or in a university. 
The Regents of the State of New York (Syllabuses in physics and 
Chemistry, p. 7) say: 
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The underlying principle of the laboratory is illustration; its 
purpose is to make real what is studied. The experimenter should 
expect an answer to the question he puts to nature; but the 
beginner must realize that the result of a single experiment will 
not give a reliable answer. 

An hour or two in the laboratory proves nothing. Proof rests 
on long continued investigation and many repetitions of an ex- 
periment; on an impersonal attitude which gets rid of any thought 
of immediate reward to the investigator; and on full, free pub- 
lication which invites, rather than avoids criticism. The school 
laboratory period can not follow these items of the science code 
in any large degree. It can give a real experience and leave a 
definite concept. 

This laboratory work, then, must be properly directed by the 
instructor in physics so that the student will not waste time 
and become immersed in a quagmire, struggling to reach induc- 
tively the conclusions that a scientist, specially gifted and 
trained, arrived at only after years of accurate experimen- 
tation. Robert W. Fuller and Raymond B. Brownlee in the 
Preface (p. 111) of their manual, “Laboratory Exercises in Phys- 
ics,” justify their inclusion of tabulation for definite reports as 


follows: 


Following the plan of the best laboratory manuals, definite 
provision has been made for recording observations and calcu- 
lated results either in tabulations or in simple diagrams. This 
plan permits the student’s record to be made in a minimum time 
and leaves a larger proportion of the period available for actual 
laboratory work and the consideration of results than is possible 
when a running record is made. It also reduces the time neces- 
sary for the instructor to judge the accuracy of the student’s 
results, as well as his grasp of the principles involved. (Robert 
W. Fuller-Raymond B. Brownlee: “Laboratory Exercises in Phy- 


sics.” Preface, 111.) 

The mechanics of solids is generally conceded to be, for high 
school students, one of the most difficult sections of physics. 
To prevent discouraging the students and fostering the attitude 
that physics is too abstract, too mechanical, and too difficult for 
mastery, the mechanics of solids has been placed in the second 
term of physics work. Many of the large high schools in New 
York City follow the same procedure since second term physics 
students are better able to grapple with this topic because of 
“their earlier experience with the science and some gain in 
maturity.” (Fuller, Brownlee and Baker: “Elementary Prin- 
ciples of Physics.” Introduction, p. 111.) 
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Electric motors, too, have a logical place in the section treat- 
ing electromagnets as “any one examining an electric motor is 
immediately struck with the fact that it is largely composed of 
insulated wire, wound on various pieces of iron, in other words, 
that it consists largely of electromagnets.” (Fuller, Brownlee 
and Baker: “Elementary Principles of Physics,” p. 396.) 

The fact that the individual experiments run much more to 
practical applications than to pure physics is in harmony with 
the present-day tendency in teaching high school physics: 


Throughout the course special attention should be paid to the 
operation and application of physical laws in daily life. (Regents’ 
Syllabus, p. 12.) 


Pure physics in the nontechnical high school today is an anomaly. 
C. Riborg Mann (“The Teaching of Physics,” p. 268) , writes: 


Though Platonic thought and the doctrine of formal discipline 
may have proved adequate to guide the aristocratic schooling of 
the past, they are clearly inadequate to control the democratic 
education of the present and of the future. The chief reason for 
this is that both ignore the functions of the feelings and emotions 
in all really educative processes. In like manner the laboratory 
work in Physics becomes Platonic and formal when it strives 
merely to fix in the mind of the pupil the facts and laws of ele- 
mentary physics as purely intellectual propositions. This proc- 
ess may lead to preparation for the career of a physicist, but it 
touches only slightly the lives of most of the pupils. It is, 
therefore, not a vital part of education. 


The present tendency in the teaching of high school physics in 
New York State is directed toward qualitative treatment as even 
a cursory perusal of the syllabus issued by the Regents will show. 
Moreover the syllabus states that 


Mathematical difficulties should be avoided and care should 
be exercised to prevent the pupil from losing sight of the con- 
crete facts in the manipulation of symbols.” (Regents’ Syllabus, 
p. 12.) 

As Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler has well stated: 


The teacher should put out of his mind the thought that each 
pupil before him is aiming to become a specialist in physical 
science, or that the study of physics is his main interest in life. 
Far too much has been made in recent years of accuracy of 
measurement in the teaching of elementary physics. It is much 
more important to throw emphasis upon the descriptive aspects 
of the science and to feed the growing mind with food that really 
interests it and helps it to grow than to pursue the will-o-the- 
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wisp of training some imaginary power of habitual accuracy. 
a ae Mann: “Teaching of Physics.” Introduction, xv and 
XViii. 

Present tendencies in the reorganization of physics teaching, 
now going on, are toward a breader subject matter more closely 
related to life and to the various intellectual fields; toward a vital 
teaching method in which the logical order of the subject is 
subordinated to the consideration of the pupil first, realizing that 
the great majority are not going to college; toward a closer con- 
nection with materials by demonstration and experiment; and 
toward less emphasis on the purely quantitative side of the ex- 
perimental work. (Rogers D. Rusk: “How to Teach Physics,” 
p. 33.) 

With the tendency also to show the qualities of mind and 
character of the scientists who by their persevering effort against 
almost insuperable adds and by their persistent search for causes 
of physical phenomena show forth desirable qualities of char- 
acter there is presented to the Catholic teacher of science an 
opportunity to show that these same qualities existed in the 
scientists who were of the household of the faith. This will give 
the students a weapon to combat the oft repeated statement that 
science and faith are antagonistic. Knowing the scarcity of bio- 
graphical material available to the ordinary high school teacher 
of science, it surely is not amiss to make at least a beginning in 
collecting data of this nature which may perhaps provide some 
one who is not familiar with this, an inspiration to give to the 
adolescent hero worshipper the idea that Catholic physicists, too, 
accomplished something worth while in the service of science 
and that the very religious instinct which guided their lives also 
motivated their service to their fellowmen. 

The Regents of the State of New York, in the introduction to 


their syllabuses in physics and chemistry, say: 


There are two chief points of view in teaching a science in 
high school. One aims at preparing the pupil as a novitiate for 
entrance into the profession itself. The other considers it legiti- 
maet to take from the subject whatever will enrich the individual 
life of the pupil and such things. In the elementary course it is 
the second of these views which should mainly determine the 


teacher’s attitude. 


This is the attitude that the writer of the notebook took. 
Sister M. Darross, O.8.D. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


THE INAUGURATION OF THE NEW RECTOR OF THE CATHOLIC 
UNIVERSITY 


On November 15, more than 3,000 persons crowded the gym- 
nasium at the Catholic University of America here to witness the 
inauguration of the Rt. Rev. Msgr. James Hugh Ryan as the new 
Rector of the University, and the conferring of the honorary de- 
gree Doctor of Law upon President Calvin Coolidge. 

Despite that admission to the exercises was by ticket only, the 
auditorium, made brilliant by the flags of many nations, with the 
American and Papal colors, predominant, was beginning to fill as 
early as an hour before the ceremonies started. 

Among the earliest arrivals of the distinguished guests occupy- 
ing places on the platform were Attorney General Sargent, Justice 
Pierce Butler of the United States Supreme Court, the Belgian 
Ambassador and Princess de Ligne, the Italian Ambassador and 
Signora de Martino, the Argentine Ambassador and Senora Mal- 
bran, the Cuban Ambassador, Admiral and Mrs. William S. Ben- 
son and Gen. Tasker H. Bliss. 

Virtually every seat in the gymnasium had been taken when, 
about a half hour before the commencement of the ceremonies, 
the brilliant academic procession, participated in by representa- 
tives of more than seventy universities and learned societies, dis- 
tinguished public figures and the Archbishops and Bishops, entered 
the hall. This procession made its way to the stage where the 
participants took their places in tiers of seats, their many-colored 
gowns and impressive robes giving a frame to the exercises that 
followed. 

A flourish of trumpets, the playing of “Hail to the Chief!” by 
the United States Marine Band Orchestra and a wave of applause 
told of the entrance of President and Mrs. Coolidge, Monsignor 
Ryan, the Cardinals and others. 

The applause grew into a real ovation as the party ascended the 
platform. The President, in cap and gown, walked with William 
Cardinal O’Connell, Archbishop of Boston. Mrs. Coolidge, also 
in cap and gown, walked with Dennis Cardinal Dougherty, Arch- 
bishop of Philadelphia. They were followed by Patrick Cardinal 
Hayes, Archbishop of New York; the Most Rev. Pietro Fumasoni- 
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Biondi, Apostolic Delegate to the United States; the Most Rev. 
Michael J. Curley, Archbishop of Baltimore, and Monsignor 
Ryan. 

The Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edward A. Pace, Vice Rector of the Uni- 
versity, served as master of ceremonies, and when “The Star 
Spangled Banner” had been played, he introduced the Rt. Rev. 
Joseph Chartrand, Bishop of Indianapolis, who pronounced the 
invocation. 

Cardinal O’Connell then extended to the President, on behalf 
of the Board of Governors, the faculty and the student body of the 
Catholic University of America, “a most hearty and loyal wel- 
come.” 

Monsignor Pace, speaking immediately after the Cardinal, read 
the following: 


In recognition of merit, the University not only confers aca- 
demic honors on those who have won distinction within its halls; 
but it also pays tribute to those who through a wider experience 
and a deeper reflection are qualified to teach their fellowmen, by 
word and deed, the meaning and value of knowledge, its signifi- 
cance for the performance of duty in public and in private life and 
the consequent need, for genuine education, of lifting the thought 


of men to the Source of wisdom and truth. 

Such lessons are the more impressive when taught by one whose 
exalted station, grave responsibility and acquaintance with the 
needs of the people enable him, and entitle him, to give them 
wholesome council. 

Accordingly it is my privilege, in the name of the Academic 
Senate of the University to present for the degree of Doctor of 
Law honoris causa the foremost citizen of our country and there- 
fore of the world, His Excellency the President of the United 


States. 


The audience stood, applauding. President Coolidge took a 
step or two forward until he was in the very center and front of the 
platform. Archbishop Curley, the Chancellor of the University, 
waiting until the applause had subsided, presented the President 
with the degree. 

The President did not speak, but returned to his place and re- 
sumed his seat beside Mrs. Coolidge, with Cardinal O’Connell on 
his left, while the audience again applauded. 

Archbishop Curley again spoke, this time reading in Latin the 
decree appointing Monsignor Ryan Rector of the University. 
When he had finished he presented the “mandate” to the Monsig- 
nor, who then delivered his inaugural address.” 
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Clarence E. Martin of Martinsburg, West Virginia, a member of 
the Board of Trustees of the University, extended greetings to 
the new Rector in the name of the alumni. 

Taking occasion, at this time, to pay tribute to the excellence 
and loyalty of the faculty of the Catholic University, Mr. Martin 
said: 

To direct the work of these distinguished men and to preside 
over the destinies of this institution is an eminent honor. This 
distinction has been held by four other men only—Keane, the ad- 
ministrator; Conaty, the preacher; O’Connell, the philosopher; 
and Shahan, the historian. All of them, save Bishop Keane, were 
mitred by the Holy See, because of their work here, and two of 
them died as archbishops in the service of the American Church. 
The excellence of their work is best exemplified by the results 
each of them accomplished. And none of them deserves greater 
praise than your immediate predecessor—Bishop Shahan. 


This was the signal for prolonged applause, as Bishop Shahan 
was occupying a place on the platform very near Monsignor Ryan. 

The alumni of the University, continued Mr. Martin, scattered 
throughout the country, are now numbered in the thousands; and 
the success they have attained is concrete evidence of the thorough 
training they received as students at Catholic University. “It is 
on behalf of these alumni,” he added, “that I speak. The good 
wishes of each one of them is presented to you, Right Reverend 
Monsignor, today. On their behalf, I extend to you their sincere 
congratulations and welcome you as our leader.” 

The singing of “Alma Mater” by the University Glee Club was 
the next and closing event on the program. The President and 
Mrs. Coolidge and the whole assemblage stood reverently during 
its renditions. 

The program concluded, the President and Mrs Coolidge, the 
Cardinals, the Apostolic Delegate, Archbishop Curley and Mon- 
signor Ryan descended from the platform in the same order in 
which they had ascended it. 

When the presidential party had departed, the distinguished 
guests upon the platform walked in procession from the hall. The 
audience then followed. 

Immediately afterwards, Monsignor Ryan, assisted by the Vice 
Rector and the deans of the faculties of the University, received 
delegates from other universities and learned societies, and invited 
guests.—N. C. W. C. News Service. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE SCHOOL MANAGEMENT 


In his “General Directions, 1928-1929,” for the elementary 
schools of the Diocese of Toledo, Rev. Francis J. Macelwane, 
Diocesan Superintendent of Schools, emphasizes the following 
points concerning discipline, which are to be kept in mind by all 
teachers: 

1. Aim of Training. The aim of training is to bring about in 
the children the desire to and the habit of conducting themselves 
uprightly and courteously in all of life’s situations. 

2. Test of Effective Training. The test of effective training is 
not the conduct of the children when under the authority of the 
teacher, but rather how they behave when the teacher is not 
present. 

3. Aim of Discipline. School discipline is not an end in itself 
but is merely maintained to facilitate the work of the school. 

4. Occasion for School Punishment. There are three types of 
offences for which the school may administer punishment. 

(a) Breach of school discipline. 

(6) Unmannerly conduct. 

(c) Morally bad conduct. 

5. Atm of School Punishment. School punishment should never 
be vindicative, 7.e., it should never be thought of as a means 
of “gettting even” with the culprit. School punishment should 
always be corrective or preventive. It should never be used 
except to deter the pupil concerned or other pupils from similar 
acts of misconduct. 

6. Substitutes for Punishment. The following means should 
always be used before resorting to punishment: 

(a) Personal interview with the pupil concerned. 

(b) Effective presentation of motives for right conduct. 

(c) Interesting the pupil in his own religious and civic welfare. 

(d) Appealing to the pupil’s self-respect. 

(e) Sympathy with children’s difficulties and weaknesses. 

(f) Friendly cooperation with the parents. 

(g) Constant and thorough explanation of the reasons for 
school discipline as well as for moral laws and manners. 

(h) With small children a training in prompt and unquestion- 
ing obedience. 

(i) Building up public opinion in the class or school favoring 
right conduct. 

7. Legitimate means of Punishment. 

(a) Extra assignments. 

(b) Written tasks to perform after school. 

(c) Denial of special privileges. 

(d) Corporal punishment in very rare cases. 

8. Punishments Which Should Never Be Used. 

(a) Enforced apologies. 
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(6) Keeping children in idleness after school. 

(c) Having pupils stand in idleness in corridors, cloakrooms 
or in front of the classroom. 

(d) Any kind of insulting language. 

(e) Any punishment which destroys the pupil’s self-respect. 

(f) Any punishment which leaves rancor. 

(g) Corporal punishment except in very rare cases. 

(h) Expulsion. 

9. Points To Be Kept in Mind. Never lose sight of the fol- 
lowing: 

(a) A good teacher will secure right conduct through motiva- 
tion with a minimum of punishment. 

(b) The teacher who is exacting but just and consistent will 
have the least trouble. 

(c) The Catholic teacher should be distinguished by her kind- 
ness to dull, troublesome, and even bad children. “By this you 
shall know them.” 

(d) Punishments should always be given promptly. 

(e) Punishment should never be given under the impulse 
of emotion. 

(f) Punishments should be uniform; a penalty should not be 
imposed on one occasion for an offense which had been tolerated 
at another time. 

(g) No one should be punished unless absolutely certain of 
his guilt. 

(®) Entire classes should not be punished unless all have been 
guilty. 

(t) A teacher should be absolutely just as all times; should 
show no favors and carry no grudges. 

(j) Tattling should not be encouraged. 

(k) No delinquent was ever improved by harshness. 

(t) The delinquent is just as important as the well disposed. 

(m) School children will be grown men and women in surpris- 
ingly few years. 

(n) Troublesome children of school days often become splen- 
did men and women. 

(o) Children learn best by observation and imitation, the 
teacher should be a model in both language and conduct. 
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